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and diseases were added the vice and disease of drunken- 
ness. Throughout all Asia, where nations are awaken- 
ing and casting off the restraints of evil habit, the danger 
is great that through drunkenness they will relapse into 
a condition as deplorable as any that is found in Christian 
lands. As in America, when alcohol is abandoned, opium 
and its allied narcotics come into use to a dangerous 
extent, so in China, when opium goes out, the danger is 
that alcohol will come in. We have made a joke for 
generations of the ship loaded with missionaries and 
New England rum, but the fact we laughed at was one 
of the crimes of civilization of which the evil results 
everywhere appear. 
wt 


THE idea that making a last declaration of conversion 
and belief in the doctrines of any church, and receiving 
the sacraments at the hand of a priest, insures for a de- 
parting soul safety and salvation in-another world, which 
could not have been hoped for without these ceremonies, 
is at variance with the dominant tendency of modern 
thought. With millions of people it is still held as a 
valid interpretation of the will and purpose of the Al- 
mighty and an essential part of Christianity; but it is a 
mode of thought that is passing, and some day will have 
lost its charm and potency. An eminent reformer once 
said to the writer concerning capital punishment that so 
long as life remained there was hope for a man. To 
which we replied that we would prefer to trust any human 
soul in the world to come rather than in any state’s 


prison on the earth. 
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Dr. FLEXNER, at the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York, has completed the investigation into the cause and 
cure of cerebro-spinal meningitis by discovering the 
proper mode of injecting the serum which is the antitoxin 
for this dreadful disease. The relief is almost instan- 
taneous, and the disease which once, in spite of all that 
faith and medicine could do, destroyed four-fifths of 
those who were attacked by it, has now, by experiments 
made upon animals, been brought under the control of 
physicians and surgeons. This is a case in which pure 
science has its triumph. ‘The germ has been discovered, 
tracked to its favorite home in the oily fluid which lies 
about the spinal cord, and there, by the injection of the 
prepared serum through a hollow needle, put out of 
commission. ‘This is an extreme and crucial test at the 
place where faith as a means of healing fails and science 
succeeds. More than five hundred lives a year are 
saved in the city of New York alone. 
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MARTYRDOM always was a mistake, made by those 
who inflicted pains and penalties upon righteous men 
and free thinkers. Human nature is so made that every 
time a man is hanged, beheaded, poisoned, or burned in 
the name of the truth and to suppress treason and 
heresy, the number is increased of those who volunteer 
for the cheerful sacrifice of themselves as martyrs to 
patriotism or religion. In many cases, martyrdom from 
the point of view of the victim was a mistake. In our 
time, almost without exception, for one to make a real 
martyr of himself—that is, to be not merely a witness who 
suffers, but one who dies for his cause—is to make a 
mistake similar to that which the Chinese made when 
they burned their houses down to get roast pig. It is 
often possible to exasperate tyrants until the desire to 
kill breaks forth; but in our time the patriotic end is 
commonly better and more quickly attained by modera- 
tion, reason, and steadfastness. If he had committed 
one overt act of rebellion, Tolstoy would have been 
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banished or killed long ago. As it is, probably he will 
be allowed to die in his bed in spite of his protests and 
defiance of both State and Church in Russia. 


The Lessons of History. 


There are no lessons of history for those who are 
ignorant of history, and the majority of even intelligent 
men and women are so ignorant of history;that without 
preparation they could not pass an examination that 
would admit them to the Freshman Class in any college. 
About the lesson for us, in the story of the decline and 
fall of Rome, we hear the glib talk of people who, with- 
out consulting an encyclopedia, could not tell when 
Rome was founded, whether the empire or the republic 
came first, how many emperors, there were, who they 
were, when they reigned, and what were their character- 
istics. T hey could not describe the government of the 
city of Rome, the colonial policy of the empire, or tell 
us whence Rome drew its supplies of food, nor anything 
about the manners, customs, and resources of the com- 
mon people, whether within or without the walls of the 
imperial city. And yet they talk about the lessons of 
history. 

An expert critic of Roman history has recently said 
that all the explanations of the fall of Rome are made 
by taking some well-known effect and elevating it to 
the rank of a cause. On very slight reflection one may 
see that this is the common practice of the moralists whu 
hold up to us the fearful example of Rome. One talks 
about, the Pretorian Guard who would find it difficult 
to describe its origin, constitution, and function. An- 
other tells us that it was the amazing wealth, splendor, 
and luxury of a privileged class that exhausted the re- 
sources of the empire and destroyed the loyalty of the 
people. Still another one tells us that licentiousness 
had sapped the manhood of Rome and destroyed and 
debauched alike both the higher and lower classes, in- 
vaded the family, and made Italy an easy prey for the 
barbarian invader. These and many other examples 
and lessons are drawn from the history of Rome. Our 
learned critic asserts that the more we know about the 
history of Rome the less we know about the specific 
causes of its decline and fall, and then with an amusing 
air of assurance he offers an explanation of his own. 
Rome died of old age, he says, just as a vigorous old man 
gradually grows weak and then passes away. 

This theory of the youth, maturity, old age, and death 
of nations, set forth with confidence and illustrated in 
many plausible ways, is a theory and merely a theory. 
As a nation Israel did not die of old age; and, with the 
vitality manifest in the Hebrew race from the dawn 
of history to the present time, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that as a nation it would have succumbed to old 
age or have lost its place among the nations had it not 
been borne down by sheer brute force exerted from 
without. China is the oldest nation in the world. In 
all the elements that make for national stability and 
progress, China is a younger, healthier, and more vig- 
orous nation than it has been any time in the last three 
thousand years. Japan, with its thousand years of 
history, shows no sign of decrepitude. Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Assyria, Chaldea, and Persia were beaten down 
and destroyed. And yet, when peaceful times come, 
even of these we may say, It was not dead, but sleepeth. 
Russia is a youthful giant just turning in its sleep. Its 
infantile diseases are on a vast scale and involve many 
pangs and growing pains. It is now where China was 
many ages ago, but with this difference, all its western 
borders lie open to the full light of modern civilization 
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which will some day penetrate to the remotest eastern 
province. 

For us ordinary men and women, who are not ex- 
tremely learned and who are so unfamiliar with the 
history of our own country that half of us still maintain 
that the witches were once burned in New England, 
must look nearer home for the lessons of history. These 
have been delivered to us in compact form, so easily 
understood that they may be applied by people of mod- 
erate intelligence. Among these lessons are bits of 
practical wisdom like these,—if men or nations would 
have friends, they must show themselves friendly; if 
we expect other men or nations to deal fairly with us, we 
must begin by dealing fairly with them; if we hope 
and expect to be trusted and honored by our neighbors, 
we must tell the truth, stand by our contracts, give a 
fair day’s wage for an honest day’s work, and an honest 
day’s work for the pay we have agreed to take. There 
are other lessons of history, among which we find a few 
which easily become rules for the conduct of life and 
the ordering of society. It is never safe for any indi- 
vidual or any class to enjoy or seek to enjoy that which 
is injurious to the rest of society. As there is no bless- 
ing which good men enjoy which does not in some 
way bless the community, so there are no privations, 
sufferings, and diseases which are permitted to torment 
the multitude which will not in time invade the retreats 
of the rich, the powerful, and the arrogant to teach 
them the lesson of human brotherhood. In short, the 
lessons of history are now the deliverances of common 
sense, the average intelligence, and the well-instructed 
conscience of the common people of every civilized 
country. These are sufficient guides of life,and, followed 
and obeyed, secure a reign of justice, liberty, peace, and 
prosperity. 


Our Vandals. 


Attention is called anew to the vandal character of 
many of our people in the United States by the report 
of the depredations committed in the Massachusetts 
State House. Ornamental iron work of considerable 
value has been destroyed, and the presumption is that 
the buds and flowers which have been wrenched from 
their place were taken as souvenirs by thoughtless 
persons. They cannot have sufficient value as old iron 


= repay for the stealing, unless one or a few persons only 


are guilty; and that is not believed by the sergeant-at- 
arms, who is in charge of the building, to be the case. 
But this form of souvenir-getting is only one of many. 
The stones in the mosaic of the floors are picked from 
their cement and carried away. Corners of the Hooker 
statue’s pedestal have been chipped off. Latest and 
worst, in the case of the new statue of the late governor 
and speaker (national) and Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks, 
which has been erected on the State House grounds 
since July 20, even before the statue was hoisted to its 
place, the chipping of the pedestal was begun by these 
vandals who see in everything wrenchable, breakable, 
and stealable an opportunity to carry off a souvenir. 
These facts are illustrations of what is constantly oc- 
curring in that particular building, and presumably in 
all public buildings in the country of sufficient reputa- 
tion to make a bit of something from them seem to have 
peculiar value as a memento. 

These stolen bits do have a certain status, and it is 
well worth while for the men and women ‘who steal 
them without compunction to bethink themselves what 
that status is. In the first place they have an adver- 
tising power every time their holder (not their owner) 
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vertise the holder as a person with so little sense of the 
beautiful that he is willing to destroy the beauty need- 
lessly. Ornaments are particularly liable to the vandal’s 
depredations, because they must be made more frail 
than the body of the work which they adorn. In the 
case of metal, as is illustrated by the Massachusetts 
State House example, they can be wrenched from their 
fastenings and only the plain iron-work left. So our 
vandal advertises himself as a savage willing to destroy 
the beautiful. In the second place, what he takes does 
not belong to him. It may or may not be costly. The 
presumption in case of ornamental work is that it is ex- 
pensive, even if the stones of mosaic are not so indi- 
vidually. To put that ornament in position has cost 
well proportionately. To replace it may be either very 
costly, according to the uniqueness of the design, or may 
be entirely impossible at any reasonable expense. But 
the vandal takes it and advertises himself to be a thief 
of a grade not as worthy of consideration as the thief 


“who steals from necessity. He has not the slightest 


excuse, and he richly deserves severe punishment in 
way of fine and imprisonment, although such penalty 
is not often inflicted because of the difficulty in captur- 
ing the criminal. In the third place, the thief of souve- 
nirs from public places advertises himself as not a 
bright person, for there is no sentimental or historic 
value to a chip from the pedestal of a statue, or a bit 
of iron flower wrenched from some ornamental railing. 
These bits have no significance or sentiment because of 
their former position. They are not a part of the his- 
tory of the nation or State. They do not represent ideas 
with sufficient definiteness to be suggestive. They be- 
come proofs of vandalism only, and they cannot ever 
be regarded as having such a status as a pen which has 
signed some notable law or a flag connected with some 
critical event in patriotic history. 

If reports are half true of the reckless conduct, of the 
rudeness and the criminality of souvenir hunters on the 
flagships of visiting foreign dignitaries, and if the spo- 
liation of public buildings is a characteristic of the peo- 
ple of the United States generally, as it seems to be in 
a most censurable degree already, then it is time to start 
another reform to be pursued in conneetion with the 
effort for a saner Fourth. This taking of souvenirs 
is nothing short of stealing. It is as truly a proper 
subject for legal punishment as the taking of private 
property from sordid motives. It is peculiarly an of- 
fence against the people as a whole, because it destroys 
the beauties of public buildings, statues, and orna- 
ments, thereby defeating the very purpose for which 
these objects were made ornamental and beautiful, and, 
in their stead, putting disfigured, unbeautiful objects, 
which are all the more tragic in their mutilated condi- 
tion because they not only fail to minister to the sense 
of beauty and to develop the taste for the beautiful 
which is one of the praiseworthy objects of all efforts 
at public adornment, but, by their lack of beauty and 
their disfigured condition, they tend to develop a feel- 
ing of indifference to the beautiful, a toleration of the un- 
beautiful, the shattered, and the deformed, with the de- 
moralizing effect which such objects must have upon 
the people. Popular self-respect is injured by the 
toleration of offending objects in public places. Yet to 
keep the pedestals and mouldings in perfect condition 
with the present vandalic taste of many people is sim- 
ply impossible as a matter of expense to the tax-payers. 
So the public is forced to go in rags, so to speak. It 
cannot be true to its own ideal of beauty. Its purpose 
of public adornment is defeated. It suffers deep- wrong 
and positive injury because some unthinking persons, 
of low tastes and low morals, outrage their fellow-citi- 
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zens by both destroying the property which the public 
has paid for, and by disfiguring the objects of beauty 
which the public has set in a conspicuous place. From 
whatever point of view the offense of souvenir-hunting 
is considered, it is highly offensive, despicable, and 
criminal. In the summer season especially, when there 
is an unusual number of travellers, the hunter is busy 
and committing his crime in many public places. It 
is high time to insist upon a higher standard of public 
taste and public morals, and to appeal both to the moral 
and esthetic sense of the people, as well as to the officers 
of the law. 


American Qnitarian Hssociation. 


“Unitarian Money.” 


At frequent intervals and in various parts of the coun- 
try I have heard certain references to ‘‘ Unitarian money,” 
as if Unitarian money must be different from any other 
kind of money. It is in such remarks as the following 
that this expression appears: ‘‘That Presbyterian hos- 
pital is built with Unitarian money,” ‘‘This Episcopal 
chapel is supported largely by Unitarian money,” ‘‘The 
Young Men’s Christian Association over there solicits 
and receives annual contributions of Unitarian money,”’ 
etc. 

What is ‘‘Unitarian money”? Such references to 
Unitarian money as the above apply to money which 
men and women, generally known to be Unitarians, 
give to organizations with which they, just because 
they are Unitarians, can have no official or organic 
connection. 

There are two kinds of Unitarians that have money 
to give away; namely, those who were born Unitarians 
and those who are reborn as Unitarians. Concerning 
the first class it may be said that they have entered 
into a great inheritance. The fruits of the past are 
theirs. Their stalwart ancestors wrought out and fought 
out for them the religious freedom and the intellectual 
and spiritual emancipation which they have always 
enjoyed. ‘Their sense of perfect safety in God’s world, 
their rational habit of mind which prompts them to 
accept this life in good faith, the feeling of trustful anti- 
cipation concerning what may happen after this life is 
over, their confidence in a heavenly Father, and their 
perfect independence of all petty superstitions they 
have received from those who have had to work and 
think and fight and suffer that these things might be. 
As ‘“‘born Unitarians,”’ they have never known one pro- 
hibition to the enjoyment of the fiction, poetry, history, 
philosophy, and science that have enriched the cen- 
turies. All through their childhood and youth they 
could laugh on Sunday, hear the finest music, visit the 
noblest plays, become acquainted with the grandest 
artists, without a protest from their elders or a reproach 
of conscience. The great philanthropies for which such 
souls as Joseph Tuckerman, Dorothea L. Dix, Horace 
Mann, Henry Berg, and a host of others gave their heroic 
lives they can call their own in a peculiar and inspir- 
ing sense. And they may point with pride to the fact 
that they are the spiritual kinsmen of the dauntless and 
far-seeing statesmen who have had most to do with the 
founding of a great republic. 

Concerning the second class of ‘‘made Unitarians”’ 
all this is largely a matter of discovery with them. They 
have been ushered into this great, new world. From 
the narrow limitations of dogmatic theology, from 
irrational and childish interpretations of Scripture, of 
Life, of Nature, and of God, they have been delivered. 
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They have learned how to trust themselves and the laws 
of the universe and the divine reality. Books that 
were once closed to them, music that was once forbidden 
them, science that was once withheld from them, pleas- 
ures that they were once taught were the wiles of the devil 
for them and their children, they may now heartily 
and joyfully receive. Henceforth they may walk un- 
challenged by pope, or House of Bishops, or obsolete 
creeds, or Levitical prohibitions,—happy children of 
God in a world lighted by justice, love, sanity, and:law. 

If, by chance or industry or God-given talent, Uni- 
tarians have money that they can devote to other than 
personal uses, does it indicate a just appreciation on 
their part to turn it into channels where it may continue 
and foster many of the errors, fears, and ecclesiastical 
limitations from which they have escaped? Is not the 
inconsistency especially grave when they consider that 
the agency which they have established to do for others 
what has been done for them makes known the urgent 
need for money to meet the demands that are arising 
everywhere for the establishment of new centres of lib- 
eral influence? Unitarian money! Why, we may lay 
it down as an established fact that our public-spirited 
undertakings will never be supported by Baptist money 
or Methodist money or Catholic money. And who 
shall say that he is forsaking the simple ground of com- 
mon sense who insists that Unitarians who are blest 
with means can do no less than discharge the debt they 
owe to freedom and brotherhood by giving what they 
have to give to foster Unitarian enterprises rather than 
to organizations to which they can owe little or nothing 
but good will? If Unitarians could fully realize just 
what money*can be made to do through their own agen- 
cies for the higher welfare of the world, they would 
certainly choose those avenues of philanthropy which 
most consistently represent the things for which Mencd 
have the best reason to be grateful. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE effectiveness of the Elkins Act and the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, which the administration regards 
as being in danger of nullification by the reversal by 
the Federal Court of Appeals at Chicago of Judge 
Landis’s recent decision imposing a fine of $29,240,000 
upon the Standard Oil Company of Indiana for ac- 
cepting rebates from the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
is involved in the proceeding for a new trial of the case, 
which was begun before the above-mentioned appellate 
tribunal by Attorney-General Bonaparte on August 21. 
Mr. Bonaparte, who personally appeared before the 
court, took the ground in his petition that the court 
had erred in matters of law and fact in its decision re- 
versing the ruling made by Judge Landis, and cited 
arguments designed to show that the original suit brought 
by his department was justified by the continued and 
conscious violation of the Elkins Act by the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, acting in collusion with the 
railroad named in the complaint, for the purpose of 
gaining advantages in the form of freight rates lower 
than those charged to its competitors, contrary to the 
letter of the law and the spirit of fair play. 
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THE achievements of the Panama Canal. Commission 
under the direction of Col. George W. Goethals, United 
States Army, are commended in the highest terms by 
President Roosevelt in a letter written by him on August 
23 to the members of the body which the executive 
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recently appointed to study conditions in the Zone. 
In accepting the report of his special commissioners 
the President wrote: ‘‘I doubt if there is any part of 
work undertaken on behalf of the American people in 
recent years of which the American people have more 
reason to be proud than the work hitherto done on the 
Panama Canal. The success has literally been astound- 
ing.’”’ The report of the special commission, under the 
chairmanship of James B. Reynolds, showed that ex- 
cellent sanitation has been introduced in the Zone; 
that yellow fever has been completely eliminated as a 
factor in the situation; that the employees and work- 
men are contented and of satisfactory morale, and that 
the “dirt is flying’ at. the rate of 2,300,000 cubic yards 
in each winter month of the present year, by the efforts 
of an army of 33,193 men. 
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THE comment of the Australian press on the presence 
of the fleet of American battleships at the Antipodes 
conveys the distinct impression in the’ Australasian 
mind that somehow the naval demonstration is designed 
to promote the theory, now spreading throughout the 
outposts of the British empire, that America is loom- 
ing upon the world’s horizon as the champion of the 
white man in his struggle against the encroachments 
of the yellow. In all the public utterances of welcome to 
the American sailors the sentiment of kinship has been 
emphasized, and the official addresses and messages 
at Sydney, in New South Wales, where the battleships 
dropped anchor on August 20, have been supplemented 
by an outburst of popular enthusiasm which inevitably 
has some relation to the dread of Japanese expansion 
that is becoming a fixed idea among Australians. In 
all the interchange of courtesies between American sea- 
fighters and Australian citizens, the uppermost thought, 
thinly indeed concealed, among the Australians appears 
to be that grave events are in process of materialization 
in the direction of the Rising Sun, and that America is 
demonstrating her capacity to uphold the menaced power 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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AFTER a protracted and bitter parliamentary struggle, 
the Belgian Chamber of Deputies on August 21 took a 
definite step toward the solution of the problem of the 
Congo Free State by adopting the treaty which provides 
for the annexation of King Leopold’s vast African do- 
main. to the Belgian monarchy. The action of the 
chamber, it is believed, will receive the approval of the 
senate and the king. The treaty, as adopted by the 
deputies by a vote of 83 to 55, is only partly satisfactory 
to the Belgian government, in that it contains a stipu- 
lation expressly relieving Belgium from responsibility 
for the debt of $21,000,000 accumulated in behalf of the 
Congo by the present personal administration of the 
royal colony. In the future, unless the unexpected 
happens, the Congo State will be administered by the 
Belgian government, acting under the direction of 
parliament. It is the theory of the annexationists that 
this disposition of the destinies of the colony will put 
an end to the abuses that have threatened to make the 
Congo an international question. 

ole 

From this optimistic view of the situation the British 
and American advocates of radical reforms on the Congo 
dissent vigorously. Hardly had the action of the Bel- 
gian chamber of deputies in adopting the treaty of 
annexation been cabled to this country, when the Congo 
Reform Association, from its headquarters in Boston, 
sent out a letter denouncing the Belgian plan as utterly 
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inadequate. The objections of the association to the 
treaty in its present form are summarized as follows: 
First, that it does not guarantee the abolition of forced 
labor, ‘‘which amounts to slavery”; second, that it 
does not dissolve the concessionary companies which are 
exploiting the country and its population; third, that 
it does not provide for the restoration of the land and 
its products to the natives, its original owners; fourth, 
that it does not assure equal trade opportunities to all 
nations. 
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ONE of the incidental results of the anti-clerical leg- 
islation in France is indicated by a despatch from Mex- 
ico City, published on August 21, which conveys the 
information that the French clergy have agreed to sup- 
ply a contribution of 50,000,000 before the middle of 
next October, to the capital for the establishment of a 
great rediscount bank in Mexico. The money which 
the Gallic priesthood intend to invest in the Latin- 
American Republic is at present invested in French 
properties and securities; but its owners, it is explained 
in the despatch from Mexico City, have become so thor- 
oughly impressed with the hostility of the government 
to the Church that they intend to withdraw their capital 
as soon as possible in order to place it where it will be 
beyond the reach of hazard. It is suggested, in com- 
ment on this despatch in Paris, that the news of the 
intended withdrawal of 50,000,000 from France has been 
published for political effect. In the mean while there 
are no evidences of a modification of the policy of the 
French Republic in the application of the law of asso- 
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THE curt dismissal of the Dutch Minister to Venezuela 
by President Castro, which was duly chronicled in the 
morning’s news more than a month ago, -has created an 
unusual situation at The Hague. There appears to be a 
well-developed sentiment among the people of the Nether- 
lands that the summary treatment of M. De Reus by 
the Venezuelan executive was an affront to the national 
honor which requires a vigorous expression of resent- 
ment. Accordingly, the Dutch government has been 
trying for the past ten days to devise some method of 
punishing Sefior Castro and of vindicating the dignity 
of the monarchy. The discussion of ways and means, 
however, has disclosed so many complications that it 
is becoming apparent that it will be difficult for the 
Dutch statesmen to agree upon a plan of action. While 
cabinet council follows cabinet council at The Hague, 
the Venezuelan president maintains an attitude of su- 
preme indifference, not only toward the Netherlands, 
but toward the world in general. 


Brevities, 


Wordsworth says, ‘‘We live by admiration, hope, and 
love.” 


It is a humiliating reflection that the worst conduct 
of savages, and even of cannibals, is commonly the 
result of the evil behavior of white men. 


It is a curious fact that the old belief in the agency of 
demons, or evil spirits, is coming back again and play- 
ing a part in popular systems of psychology. 


There is no danger that this country will become 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, or Hebrew. ‘These three 
elements, taken by themselves, would suffice to maintain 
the equilibrium in public affairs. 
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Because they treated the Indians justly in Canada, an 
Englishman was safe among the Indians anywhere in the 
Provinces, even at the time when on our side of the line 
the fiercest warfare was going on. 


Commonly a white man among savage tribes and 
barbarous nations gets as good treatment as he deserves, 
or at least the kind of treatment that matches his own 
conduct or that of some white man who preceded him. 


What a comment upon our civilization is the wish 
expressed by Amundson, the hero of the North-west 
Passage, that civilization might never reach the Eskimos 
whom he met there, who had never before seen a white 
man! 


We cannot too often remind ourselves of what ought 
to be an obvious fact; namely, that our country in all 
its parts is ten times as bad as it was a hundred years 
ago, but that also at the same time it is in every depart- 
ment of life a hundred times better. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Need of Unittartantsm. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It was interesting to read the arguments made by Mr. 
Sunderland to create greater influence through the 
mediumship of the American Unitarian Association in a 
series of meetings in prominent centres of the country 
and the reply of President Eliot. I think. President 
Eliot is right, and yet apparent is the need of meeting 
in some way the problem to extend Unitarian ideas, 
that they may more largely permeate the life of the 
American people. From a layman’s standpoint I think 
the solution lies at hand in the faith producing greater 
ministers,—iministers of the strong personalities and 
faith of Channing, Parker, Starr King, and Horatio 
Stebbins. Great personalities can do more permanent 
and extensive work in the fields suggested than any 
other agency, and ‘‘the people will gladly hear them.” 

UNITARIAN LAYMAN. 

Newton, Mass. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 
To the Editor of the Chrestian Register -— 

In your issue of August 13 there is a very luminous 
article by Rev. James G. Townsend, D.D., on ‘‘The 
Next Step in Unitarianism.’”’ In this article Dr. Town- 
send is good enough to quote from an essay of mine 
in the North American Review the following declaration: 
‘Christianity is life, it is unquenchable aspiration. It 
is in vain that we try to enclose Christianity in intel- 
lectual systems, and definite expressions of develop- 
ment. ... Jesus does not say, ‘Whoever dares to teach 
otherwise than I, let him be anathema.’”’ 

In opposition to this view Dr. Townsend quotes, 
with full approval, the following: ‘‘But this is precisely 
what Christ did say. The commission to the apostles 
was, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; he that believeth not shall be damned.’’ 

This is a strong argument. But Dr. Townsend must 
forgive me if I say that it makes wholly for the position 
I have taken. For what is the history of this dogmatic 
verse? It is a fourth-century interpolation. 
not occur in the Sinaitic Codex. It does not occur in 
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the Vatican Codex. It was evidently inserted in the 
text of the Second Gospel at the time of the union of 
Church and State under Constantine, when the teaching 
of Jesus was being turned into a dogmatic religion by 
the early councils. 

Like the famous interpolation, 1 John vy. 7, ‘‘There 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one.” 
This verse Mark xiv. 16, ‘‘He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned,” reflects, not at all the teaching of 
Jesus, but the theological controversies of the fourth 
century; and it is therefore an extremely strong argu- 
ment for any position that the teaching of Jesus, after 
its true meaning was obscured, was converted into a 
dogmatic religion. The very earmarks of the process 
appear in just such interpolated verses as these. And 
that they are interpolations no one can doubt or does 
doubt. 

The teaching of Jesus, I believe, is authentically pre- 
served in such a verse as this: ‘“‘He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he is that loveth me: 
and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and 
I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.’’ Or 
such verse as this, ‘‘If a man love me, he will keep my 
words: and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.” 

The Master means exactly what he says. We are to 
come to an understanding of his teaching, not through 
the argumentative reason, but through love of him 
and the willing obedience which springs up through 
love. His commandments are statements of spiritual 
law, the laws of spiritual birth, life, and health. By 
obeying these commandments, which are fully set forth, 
for example, in the Sermon on the Mount, we may be 
‘‘reborn from above,” to use the Master’s own phrase. 
Through this birth into spiritual life we come awake 
in the spiritual world,, gain consciousness of spiritual 
realities, and acquire a new range of spiritual faculties. 
And it is by the use of these faculties that we learn the 
truths of the teaching of Jesus, and not by the argu- 
mentative reason, which at best can only generalize 
from the data of the senses, and cannot of itself pene- 
trate into the spiritual world. 

I will undertake to prove in detail, if you will allow 
me, at a future date, that this is the real teaching of 
Jesus; and that John and Paul, the two disciples who 
best understood the Master, teach exactly the same 
thing. 

To put the matter in a more modern way, Jesus taught, 
not a dogmatic religion, but an experimental science; 
and, until one has made the experiments, one cannot 
come into possession of the facts of this science. Jesus 
states this truth with equal simplicity: ‘‘If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God.” 

As the first experiments, so to say, of this real spiritual 
science are renunciation and self-sacrifice, it is not 
to be wondered at, though it is to be deplored, that later 
generations of disciples found it easier to reason than 
to obey, and so converted the living, spiritual science 
of Jesus into a binding and continuing dogmatic the- 
ology. The remedy is simple. We must carefully gather 
and learn the commandments of the Master, and then in 
love obey them, and we shall soon verify for ourselves 
the superb scientific accuracy of these teachings of spir- 
itual science. The awakened spiritual will, not the 
argumentative mind, is the golden key of wisdom. ‘This 
is what I mean by saying that the teaching of Jesus is 
a life. CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

NEw Yorx City, 
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: For the Christian Register. 
“My Days go On.” 


BY ELIZABETH A, FORD. 


With lifted face I view the sky, 
And heaven’s blue shows forth to me. 
“© world all joy!”” my soul doth cry, 
“How glorious it isto be!” 


So to my daily tasks I turn, 

While light my heart sings through the hours; 
Faith’s altars brightly for me burn, 

And all my paths are lined with flowers. 


Then comes a day I bow my head, 
And feel the sky grow gray and cold; 

Filled is my soul with formless dread, 
Aimless I wander from the fold. 


Dull Duty reaches me her hand, 
As deep I plunge amid the thorns; 
Thus do I rise and trembling stand, 
While yet no light upon me dawns. 


On other days, with vision clear, 
I trace my own divinity. 

Nor azure sky nor cloud of fear 
Stands now in place of God to me. 


Self-poised I wait and listen low, 

To catch the harmonies divine; 
Deep calleth unto deep! I know 

That thou art mine and I am thine. 


A Handelian Ramble. 


BY MARY FIFIELD KING. 


“TY know the very thing that would suit you for this 
afternoon,’ said the London friend. ‘‘Never mind 
shopping or Essex Hall. I’ve arranged everything. 
We'll start at two.” So at two we did start, after lunch 
at a charming English home, with a shady garden and 
three friendly Persian cats to add to its attractiveness. 

Not until we were well away on the Edgware Road, 
the old Watling Street of Roman days, which stretches 
so firm and straight half across England, was the secret 
out that we were bound for the ‘hamlet of Whitchurch, 
Handel’s organ, Stanmore Park, the domain of Handel’s 
patron, the Earl of Chandos, and the grave of the ‘‘Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” with tea at an inn, and a glimpse 
of Harrow on the return. The programme did indeed 
“suit’’ us. It was ideal. 

On the front seat of a motor ’bus we sped through 
miles of dingy, monotonous north London shops and 
dwellings, through what was once the charming village 
of Kilburn in Charles I.’s time, gradually coming out 
into more open country, with occasional sweet-smelling, 
breezy grass lands and pretty waterways. 

Alighting at a certain corner in the Edgware district 
and walking for ten minutes through a lane-like street, 
whitened with falling cherry blossoms, we came upon 
the parish fane of Whitchurch, this time not one of the 
small, square-shouldered, simple, Early English structures 
characteristic of most country parishes, but a much 
larger and more complex building, stately and hand- 
some, with a choir, side porches, cornices, and a queer 
little square observatory on the parapeted tower. It 
spoke of-a wealthy and liberal land-owner rather than 
of poor villagers, and so it proved. Ivy was boldly 
creeping up its sides and curtaining the long, round- 
topped windows. An immense silver-leafed poplar over- 


_ hung the apse, and from the tower floated out a large 


_ white flag with a red cross, whose significance we could 
- Rot guess. 
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Inside, a real English spring cleaning was going on, 
with cushions, chairs, pulpit, and pews all topsy-turvy. 
The beautiful windows were weeping with soapsuds, 
and the oak pews odorous with beeswax. ‘‘Dust thou 
art” evidently thought the buxom cleaning woman, 
“but there shan’t be any more of it if I can help it!” 
Stepping over pails and brushes, we craned our necks 
to note the elaborate fresco painting of the ceiling, 
with flying angels in brilliant robes in the old heavy 
style of English art. Full in front was Handel’s organ, 
quaint and small, the black woodwork richly carved, 
the keys worn and yellow. Here the great master of 
English sacred music was organist for three years, 
1718-21, under the patronage of the Earl of Chandos, 
whose magnificent estate, ‘‘Cannons,”’ was hard by in 
Stanmore Park. The noble earl was passionately fond 
of music, and had an orchestra and choir for his private 
chapel which was fitted up in the Italian style. Handel 
was the choir-master. 

On the organ a small brass plate over the keyboard 
commemorates Handel’s service. Here he worked out 
his first oratorio, ‘‘Esther,’’ and dreamed the melodies 
of the great ‘‘Messiah”’ which he was to bring out later. 
From his work as organist here he gradually drew more 
closely toward sacred music, and finally gave himself 
wholly to that branch of musical composition. 

As we reverently touched the keys, we conjured up a 
picture of a stout, brown-clad little gentleman, a bit 
snuffy around the cravat and flowered waistcoat, with 
a huge wig and buckled shoes, his eyes clear and bright, 
giving no indication of that blindness which was to come 
over them. We saw him swaying on the organ bench, 
and in our ears seemed to ring the immortal ‘‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” while our steps were slowed 
to the stately measure of the ‘‘Largo.’”? On just such a 
summer afternoon as this we imagined him alone in the 


church, improvising dreamily or softly playing over 
to himself the “‘Lascia ch’ io pianga,’’ or bits from the 
“Water Music’’ recently written for King George’s 


féte on the Thames, which had brought him back to 
court favor. So industrious was he during these three 
years at Whitchurch that he produced -over a dozen 
anthems, chorals, and Te Deums. 

Back of the organ with its faded red Georgian curtain 
was the primitive, worn hand-bellows, of such limited 
capacity that the blowing boy could have obtained few 


naps unless, like ‘‘Sloppy” in ‘‘Mutual Friend,” he 
had learned ‘‘to turn sleepin’.”’ In the vestry, igno- 
miniously draped with wash-cloths and _ supporting 


several mops, was the gigantic, complacent statue of the 
Earl of Chandos, impartially bestowing his protection 
on the shrinking forms of his two wives. How vastly 
greater the organist’s monument, he who so wonder- 
fully embodied the highest religious aspirations of Eng- 
lish-speaking people! 

Out in the sweet sunshine, with a very babel of birds, 
we walked among the tombstones in quest of that to 
William Powell, Handel’s ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith,’ 
a humble artisan of Edgware. The stone is mossy, 
though not very old. On it we read, through the parted 
grass, of his death in 1780, and that ‘‘He was parish 
clerk during the time the immortal Handel was organist 
in this church.’ A well-cut circular relief in the top 
of the stone shows an anvil and hammer wreathed with 
laurel and a bar from the famous air. The story of the 
obscure village blacksmith has furnished a theme for 
both Handel and Longfellow, each in his own masterful 
style. William Powell was doubtless as- proud of 
Handel’s friendship as Fulke Greville was of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s 


Over the neighboring meadow, through Stanmore 
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Park, with its fine, great mansion, groups of picturesque 
sheep and grazing cattle, its splendid ancestral trees 
and carpets of blue hyacinths, the flowery path led us 
to Stanmore village. Here was another charming old 
church, almost smothered with ivy, and clinging closely 
to its slender connection with Handel, who sometimes 
came there. 

It was difficult to choose the inn for tea at Stanmore 
amid so many attractive spots, for the motor-car traffic 
has made such neat places spring up in myriads all 
about the country shrines in England. Should we 
choose the one with purple clematis over the door, 
or that with the garden and pebbly paths? Our guide, 
however, had an unerring instinct in such matters, and 
we were soon enjoying that best of all English meals, 
afternoon tea, in a beautiful old red brick Georgian house, 
with wonderful sideboards, chairs, and tables which in- 
cite collectors to assault and battery when money fails 
to tempt. 

From a picturesque railroad station a train brought 
us swiftly back over the eleven miles to London, the 
Harrow visit, of necessity, being postponed till another 
time; for, said the witty one, ‘‘Though it harrows me to 
say it, I can’t stan more!”’ 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Learning in the Churches. 


It was inevitable that the same critical process which 
had so entirely transformed the traditional view of the 
Hebrew section of the Bible must in turn be applied to 
the Christian Scriptures. Hitherto the whole Christian 
edifice had been supposed to rest on the authenticity 
of the Four Gospels and the credibility of that narrative, 
and before all, so far as any difference was allowed, on 
that of John. Never before had it been thought con- 
sistent with even the lowest degree of Christian faith 
to call in question the genuineness of these narratives. 
In fact, some of the best defences of the authenticity 
of the Gospels have-come from Unitarian writers. Not 
believing in the inspiration of the documents, they were 
all the more earnest in defending their credibility as 
human records, and especially they made the historical 
fact of the resurrection of Christ the centre of their 
faith and the foundation of their hopes. All assaults 
on the truth of the narrative came from the outside. 
But how stands the matter now? Within recent years 
we have had the Encyclopedia Biblica, whose chief 
editor is a learned Oxford divinity professor, and the 
chief contributors to which, besides a few foreign 
scholars, are clergymen of the English and Scottish 
Churches. In this work the Higher Criticism is to 
be found everywhere applied to the books both of the 
Old and New Testaments. The apologetic spirit is 
entirely absent. The boldest opinions are advanced 
and defended concerning the mysteries of the Christian 
faith. The supernatural is confined within the narrow- 
est bounds. The virgin birth of Jesus is referred to a 
heathen origin. The resurrection is made a purely spir- 
itual event,—the visions in evidence of it purely sub- 
jective. A work like this, treating everything in the 
Bible from a purely critical point of view, though at the 
same time with all proper reverence bringing to bear 
upon it the results of the ripest scholarship, having the 
authority of the most learned men of the Church, and 
widely distributed, as undoubtedly it is, both among the 
clergy and the more thoughtful of the laity, is bound 
to have a vast influence, and is surely one of the most 
significant signs of the times. Then we have just had 
the manifesto of the bundred clergymen demanding 
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greater liberty of thought, and ‘‘authoritative encourage- 
ment” to investigate freely the problems of Scripture, 
with the implied understanding that they shall not be 
anathematized to whatever conclusions they may be 
led. ‘These facts alone indicate an entire reversal of the 
situation. Views which were once denounced as in- 
fidel now receive the sanction of the most learned men, 
and are at least tolerated (so far as silence and forbear- 
ance to prosecute implies tolerance) by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. i, 

The change which has taken: place, or which is taking 
place, in the attitude of the churches towards the Bible 
we thus see, is a radical one; nor can we wonder that 
those who have been brought up to look on the Bible 
as. the Book of God—the one inspired volume, which 
not only ‘‘contains a revelation, but 2s a revelation, which 
not only contains the Word of God, but which 7s the 
Word of God’’—should be greatly shocked at the trend 
of recent thought within the Church of their fathers, 
at the extent to which views and opinions once deemed 
anti-Christian have invaded the very citadels of ortho- 
doxy. Yet the change had been long prepared for, 
and been long foreseen. It was bound to come. ‘The 
church which is built on pure faith apart from reason,— 
and what better than credulity is faith without reason? 
—the church which eschews learning, which resists 
science, which refuses to keep pace with the march 
of thought, has no future before it.—Rev. Robert B. Drum- 
mond. : 


Trust. 


BY ELLEN VORSE, 


‘What time I am afraid I will trust in thee.” 


As the nestling from the nest 

Beats against my sheltering hand, 
That the way to safety lies 

In it—dces not understand, 


So my weak, foreboding doubts 
Beat against Thy sheltering grace, 
E’en the cover of thy hand 
Hides the shining of thy face. 


Do I not with eager haste 

Find the place of safety, still? 
Love I less the little bird 

That it does not know my will? 


The August Days of Life. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


I like these August days. I like their easy luxuriance, 
their drowsy fulness. I take comfort in the dignity of 
Nature. I watch her, as she pauses in her mighty work, 
heaps the. riches which she has so long been preparing 
into great piles, and waits for the surrender of her 
wealth. 

The earlier days of summer were eager, tumultuous, 
unrepressed. The morning air tingled with new life and 
vibrated with song. Hill and valley breathed the eager- 
ness of youthful power. Nature stood on tiptoe. But 
now, as summer moves on to fall, we see the limit of these 
early promisings. Life has achieved its farthest reach. 
The leaves will not grow greener; the sap will not extend 
its conquests into new realms; there are no more hints 
of the infinite. Now Nature, the ‘‘genial sense of youth” 
become the wisdom of middle age, is engaged in gather- 
ing together her forces and massing her efforts. With the 


_ cheats the future. 
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é foresight of need and the frugality which turns all things 


to account, she is checking her exuberance. It is too 
late now for new promises. Rather there must be the 
fulfilment of those already made. From the bud which 
has already burst into beauty and the flower which has 
already spent its sweetness, the old mother must ripen 
the long-planned fruit. ‘Thus in these August days there 
is a drowsy lull, while Nature shifts her efforts from the 
outer to the inner life. 

The lesson which this natural process of the summer 
holds for us is plain to read. In our own development 
there must come the August days,—days when early 
exuberance shall give way to calm intensity and the 
prodigality of youth change into the prudence of the 
ripening life. The lavish promise must be followed by 
quiet fulfilment, else-ours will be a riotous growth, like 
the fig-tree in sacred story, ‘‘nothing but leaves.”” We 
are not excused from the work of life. There is no ex- 
ception made in our favor. We who rejoiced in the 
wanton air of spring must move on now to the fruit- 
bearing. 

Life is a graceful thing when it trusts its advancing 
stages. Each season has its charm, and that only is an 
unfit life which has not found its seasonableness. Thirty- 
five years bring their own sweetness and ‘beauty. Have 
faith in these befitting graces, and do not spoil the dignity 
of half a life by trying to be juvenile. Trust God at any 
age to make life a becoming thing for you. The divine 
never ceases to keep step with the nobly human, and the 
whole pathway of life may lead along green fields beneath 
an open sky. 

Firmly, then, and even gladly, let us face the conditions 
of advancing life. Nor shall we give our voices to all 
this extolling of youth which is so common nowadays. 
Not all the charm of the year is locked in the rare days of 
June, nor is all the worth of life limited to its morning. 
When youth presents its own preposterous claims, we are 
not disturbed ; for such claims are but part of a permitted 
prodigality. But, when older people, blind to the timely 
glory of their present age, covet only the gifts of younger 
days, then we must stand for our rights. We are the 
timeless children of God, and against the divine that is 
within us age is powerless. 

This, then, is our seasonable lesson,—the passing on 
from promise to fulfilment, from prodigality to prudence, 
from receptivity to service. So long we have been 
youths of promise. Now we must be men of power. So 
long we have been lavish in ideals. Now we must be 
practical in the realization of our plans. So long we have 
let the world serve us; we have pressed on into new realms, 
travelled in new lands, wondered and enjoyed. Now 
we must begin to serve the world, make our own corner 
of the universe attractive, remain at home and be 
responsible. 

Sometimes we hear men say, usually in extenuation 
of indolence, that the world owes them a living. It is 
a false and stupid claim. For the world owes men only 
their development. And in the tender care of infancy 
and the permitted irresponsibility of boyhood, in all the 
years of nurture and education, the world pays its debts 
to each new generation. But there comes a time when 
the relation of debtor and creditor is reversed. Upon 
the developed powers of manhood the world has a just 
and proper claim. To each individual it says, ‘‘Pay 
what thou owest,’’ and upon the payment of those debts 
hangs the ability of the world to meet the needs of gen- 
erations yet tocome. ‘Thus he who declines to render his 
proper service shows his ingratitude to the past and 
He interrupts the links of progress 
and merits the bitter reproach of an aspiring race. 

Not, then, with any sense of uncommon merit shall we 
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move on to our service. But we may truly rejoice in the 
fitness of things, and be glad that the time of service finds 
us ready for the work. ‘To realize that we have powers 
within us sufficient to meet the demands which are laid 
upon us,—this is to be our calm and reasonable satis- 
faction. God keeps things in steady poise, and there is 
joy in the courses of the stars and in the well-planned 
paths of men. ‘‘Order is Heaven’s first law.” 

Enough, then, of our eagerness for stationary virtues. 
Man’s greatness consists in his onward moving. Youcan 
neither catch the sunbeam nor check the river. Some- 
times loving parents would like to perpetuate the simple 
graces of their children. But great would be the dis- 
appointment if the whim were realized and the passing 
years saw their children only children still. And some- 
times we see men at the height of their efficiency and half 
wish that there might be, for the poor world’s sake, no 
diminution of their beneficent power. But really we 
would rather see the hoary head become at last a crown 
of glory. So with this change from the buoyant spring- 
time of life to the stately August days. We were glad 
once to receive. Now we may find an equal joy in our 
preparation for the days of giving. Without a sigh we 
will close the chapters of early youth, and calmly write 
the pages of our middle-age. 

In former days God gave us much outright. But 
perhaps none of his gifts were more blessed than his 
later gift of an opportunity to serve. God trusts us now 
to do his work. Well equipped by vears of receiving, 
we are prepared now for our reasonable service. And 
beautiful are the lives which move on to their larger 
responsibilities without a look behind. Befitting graces 
are thrown about the ready souls. People who were 
once sunbeams of mirth’ become angels of mercy. The 
glad souls of youth, who helped once by their dance and 
song, become now the burden-bearers, bending to the 
severe labor without which there will be no blitheness of 
other souls in years to come. So 


“T would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’ 


We will resent, then, the notion that the passing years 
lay upon life the finger of disenchantment. We claim 
for the August days of our pilgrimage a haleyon charm 
precious as the merriment of spring. And, when we see 
above the hills the clouds of August, 


“Climbing suffused with sunny air 
To stop no record hath told where,” 


we will believe in the divinity of age and say,— 


‘Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad, 
And see to what fair countries ye are bound!’’ 


So in the first years of giving, and then, later, in the years 
whose treasures of blessing are almost spent, we discern 
the presence of the Divine. We would not ask the spring- 
tide of life again. Rather we would accept the sweet 
wisdom which said so long ago, ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

‘Thus true to our responsibilities, with a timely sense of 
our duties, we prepare for the harvest. Some thirty- 
fold, some sixty-fold, some one hundred-fold, each with 
his proportionate increase, we convert the gifts of spring 
into the -services of fall. We prepare to do for others. 
what in younger days was done for us. We rejoice in our 
ability to serve, and all the blessings which we once 
received so thoughtlessly we hold now as a fund in trust 
for the needs of the world. The old selfishness and the 
old sense of proprietorship have gone forever. Now. 
we know that we are not our own, but are bought with a 
price. All the sacrifice and service which made our de- 
velopment possible demand from us a larger sacrifice and 
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a greater service. So the world rolls its increasing 
treasures on from age to age. 

Now all the glory of such service you may admit, and 
yet there is one argument which you may still be cherish- 
ing against those later days of life. You may insist that 
there is at least one disenchantment which comes with 
August days,—the disenchantment which belongs to 
limitation. There are no longer now any of the sugges- 
tions of inestimable wealth which come with the out- 
reachings of the spring. Now at last there is an end in 
view. Now we can reckon up the harvest. That har- 
vest may, it is true, be a large one, yet we can see its 
farthest limit. Only so much can come from our most 
luxurious vine and our most promising fig-tree. Those 
hints of the infinite which were borne upon the air of 
spring are all past. The dreams of youtharegone. And, 


splendid as the end may be, rich as our service to the » 


world may prove, we see the limit of it all, and realize 
at last our own poor finiteness. 

Let me remind you of another phenomenon of August. 
This month is far-sighted. It is looking beyond the har- 
vest, in preparation for which all its energies seem to be 
concentrated, and is silently ripening the seeds of an- 
other year. It is moulding with exquisite care its tiny 
vernal prophecies, and is packing each hidden embryo 
close with its winter’s food. You have only to split one 
of the beams which you have raised in your garden, and 
in between the cotyledons you will see the prophecy sur- 
rounded by the abundant nourishment which carries 
the promise of its fulfilment. ‘Thus August is preparing 
not only bread for the eater, but seed for the sower; and 
every tree and shrub upon the summer landscape carries 
deep within its heart the promise of another spring. 

I have faith to believe that he’who keeps the earth in 
bloom will also care for us. Our expenditure may seem 
complete and final. Yet our noble recklessness is a part 
of God’s economy, and what man iays down God raises 
up. ‘‘He that loseth his life shall find it.” But always 
it is not the raising up of life with which we are concerned. 
Our part it is, with unbroken confidence in the good which 
rises within our hearts, to give ourselves fearlessly and 
calmly to the laying down of life. The rest is God’s 
work—and man’s faith. 

There is more for us, therefore, than the limited har- 
vest of our present service: the bushels we can already 
begin to reckon, and then the melancholy days before the 
death. Even while we are bringing the chapter of one 
season to a close, we are beginning to write the story of 
another year. There is no ending, ‘‘’o-morrow to fresh 
woods and pastures new.’ In this service for which our 
lives are ripening there is abundant promise. For we 
shall not only feed the hungry, but we shall prepare the 
seeds of a future life. Even while we are intent upon our 
present labor, God is making our future interest his 
peculiar care. 

Bread for the eater and seed for the sower! While 
the bow of God’s promise tints the misty clouds, seed-time 
and harvest shall not fail. After all the lavish gifts of 
autumn there yet remains the jealously guarded seed— 
so much for eternal hopefulness. The aging of man is 
only towards another youth; and faith affirms 


“There is no Death! What seems so is transition,” 


In the glad humility of that faith may we give ourselves 
to our work,—not stintingly, but with the unsparing 
richness of the full tide of the year! For God’s wealth is 
inexhaustible. There remain for us worlds beyond and 
far beyond. Another spring is coming, a spring whose 
buds will ripen, another harvest, bearing in its heart the 
promise of yet another spring. 

This is the process of Nature,—its fruit-yielding, yet 
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its seed-bearing, its generosity, yet its unlost energy, 
its devotion to the present, yet its provision for the future. 
And all this is paralleled in the life of man. For the soul 
of man is a seed, a flower, and yet another seed,—and 
so on into the bosom of the Father. 


My Prayer. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE, 


As softly steals this evening ray 

_ From light of setting sun, 

And tells at closing of the day 
That cares and tasks are done, 

So come to me, dear God, at last, 
When life’s brief day is o’er, 

Its final mile-stone overpast, 
And leave me nevermore, ~ 

Oh, let me sweetly sink to rest 
As fades this golden light, 

No more by care or grief oppressed, 
Faith changing into sight, 

And, though I’m stained by sins that spring 
From passions dark and wild, 

When tears of penitence I bring, 
Thou wilt forgive thy child. 

The sun with fervent heart of fire, 
-Draws wayward planets home, 

And so thy love, O blessed Lord, 
Thy children when they roam. 


Che Pulpit, 


The “Passing of Protestantism.” 


BY REV. OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD. 


The church of the living God, which is the pillar and stay of the 
truth.—1 Trmorsy iii. 15. 

The Church of the living God shall in no wise pass 
away. Its form may change to adapt itself to new con- 
ditions, but that which makes it a church of the living 
God, the pillar and stay of the truth, remains unchanged. 
It is our business, the business of every true man, to 
make his church the church of the living God, that his 
work may not be in vain. 

Near my boyhood home in Ohio are the reniains of an 
ancient church about which I have often speculated. 
I have wished I might call back to life those who built 
that ancient sanctuary and joined in its worship that I 
might find out the thoughts and emotions that stirred 
within their lives; but, alas! they have passed beyond 
recall, and no record remains of their ideals of worship 
and devotion save that which can be read from the few 
relics that remain. Rh 

This ancient church is probably older by far than any 
in New England. When Columbus came to these shores, 
it was already old and in ruins. Over its circular mounds 
the vegetation of uncounted summers has accumulated 
a depth of soil that tells of a great lapse of time. The 
forest primeval has planted gigantic trees where pos- 
sibly the priest of this church stood. 

It is a church of the mound-builders,—a relic of that 
ancient race that disappeared from the Mississippi Valley 
so many generations ago that the American Indians 
had no traditions concerning them. It stands on a 
bank of the Little Miami River on a natural tableland 
above the stream. About it is a mound, circular in 
form, some eight feet high, enclosing an acre or more of 
ground. Within the’circle is another mound, square 
in form, some ten feet high, and large enough for a hun- 
dred people to congregate on its level summit. On 
one side of this elevated square is a broad passageway 
leading down from the summit in gradual slope toward 
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an opening in the outer circular wall. ‘This way leads 


directly east, as if to catch and welcome the first rays 
of the rising sun. Within the enclosure there are also 
two small burial mounds, the graves of some chiefs, no 
doubt. 

Except for a portion of the square central mound, the 
earth and gravel that make the mounds was brought 
from a near locality or from the bed of the river. Four 
feet below the surface of the square mound there was 
found an altar of stones and clay that must have been 
brought from a considerable distance, as the stones and 
clay are unknown in that portion of Ohio. What sacred 
associations made this clay sacred or from what holy 
land it was brought no one can tell. 

On this altar sacrifices were offered, and a great festi- 
val was held lasting several days, and at its conclusion 
there was cast into the fire on the altar a votive offering 
of personal adornments in silver and gold and copper 
and shells, together with pottery and a few clay images, 
—presumably idols,—strangely like those made in the 
valley of the Nile in Egypt half a world away. And, 
after the impressive ceremonies were completed, the 
altar and the entire square mound were covered over to 
the depth of four feet with gravel from the bed of the 
stream and the broad roadway built from the summit 
toward the first rays of the morning sun in the open 
distance beyond. 

So carefully was everything sacred covered up that 
even the ashes from the altar and the refuse of the feast, 
charred bones of deer and turkey, were carried a consid- 
erable distance away and buried beneath a depth of 
gravel from the stream. Only the mounds were left to 
tell to coming ages the story of what this ancient church 
—for such it was—stood for. 

It has passed away, together with the people who 
worshipped there. Another race, stronger in fighting 
qualities, but inferior in intellectual attainments, took 
their place and lived their lives, and they, too, have passed 
away. A third race, of higher culture than either and 
restless in the pursuit of their ideals, occupy the land, 
and on a Sunday morning their church bells disturb the 
echoes by the silent mounds, as they call the new people 
to worship in flimsy structures of wood or brick that 
seem perishable indeed beside the silent mounds of this 
ancient church that have endured so many years and 
seem now as permanent as the eternal hills. 

What did this ancient church stand for? Reasoning 
from all that we know of the religion of early peoples, 
their church stood for outward authority in religion. 
They feasted together, bringing themselves into one 
brotherhood, which was good. ‘They burnt their sac- 
rifices that the gods might be propitious to them. They 
offered oblations and gifts, to buy special favors or dis- 
pensations. And, as they went away, perhaps under 
the pressure of the coming red man, they covered up 
their altar, secure from desecration, feeling that, so long 
as the sun rose and its first beams pierced the opening 
in the outer wall and shone on the mound above their 
sacred altar, so long would divine favor rest upon their 
souls. Perhaps it was, after all, a church of the living 
God, and for that ancient people was the pillar and 


- ground of truth. 


We know what were the main ideals of that ancient 
church, for such ideals have followed the human race 
through all the ages. They are the claim of supernatural 
power, the assertion of an outward authority in all 
matters of faith and practice, and the setting up of a 
fixed authoritative standard of doctrinal faith and life,— 
in short, theclaim that the burning of incense or the say- 
ing of mass or the repeating of prayers or the perform- 
ance of ritual or the submission of one’s mind and con- 
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science to the belief of the church or the. teaching of the 
catechism assures one his soul’s salvation,—that these 
are religion. 

They are the claims against which Martin Luther 
made his protest, now nearly four hundred years ago. 
Luther, a courageous, pious German monk, had gone to 
Rome to find the freedom for his soul that the Church 
claimed it alone could give. His soul had long striven 
in bondage, with prayers and fastings and long medita- 
tions. Within the monastery he had found one ray of 
light. It was a Bible, in the Latin language, and chained 
to the reading desk. But he read it for the first time 
and found some relief. Now he was in Rome, doing 
penance for the good of his soul,—kneeling on the long 
flight of stone stairs, praying on each one, making the 
ascent of the Holy Staircase. As he prays, a thought 
flashes on his mind, and he rises to his feet, the words 
ringing through his consciousness,—‘‘The just shall live 
by faith.’ He has found release; but not where he 
had expected it in the Church by his works of devotion, 
but within by faith. 

Protestantism had arrived,—the principle of freedom 
in religion as against outward authority; the thought 
that God speaks everywhere to the soul as against the 
the thought that God speaks only in the church through 
its belief or ritual,—Protestantism, the idea that the 
soul receives truth immediately from God by reason 
of being a child of God as over against the idea that the 
church is the sole depository of truth and imparts it 
only to those who comply with its conditions. 

Now, in 1908, after nearly four hundred years of the 
development of Protestantism, there comes from New 
Haven, the seat of Yale University, from one of the most 
able and learned of the leaders of the Congregational 
Church, from Dr. Newman Smyth, the warning that 
Protestantism is in danger of passing away, that “‘it 
is no longer moving under its own steam, that it is slow- 
ing up with its distinctive work accomplished.’”’ He 
points out that “hitherto Protestantism has had two 
important phases, of which the first was the age of pro- 
test against the one great Church then existing, and the 
second was the age of construction of new churches 
and creeds.’”’ ‘This second phase, he says, is now ended. 
“The separatist tendency has exhausted itself, and for 
two or three generations creeds have tended to be dis- 
integrated rather than integrated.”” ‘This is undoubtedly 
true, but the conclusion he draws from it may not be 
true. 

Again he says that in having lost its own unity Prot- 
estantism has lost the unifying power. ‘‘The Romam 
Church,” says Dr. Smyth, ‘‘once was a strong cable, one 
end of which was bound to the eternal power and the 
other of which was fastened firmly to the whok mechan- 
ism of human life. It controlled the world and moved 
it whither it would. In Protestantism the rope in its 
human. end has frayed out into many threads. No 
single strand of it is strong enough to move the whole 
social mechanism; it is like so many revolvings; at 
best one thread may move a few wheels.” 

This is a strong figure of speech which he uses, of the 
Church as the cable by which the power of God turns 
the whole social mechanism. 

Dr. Smyth’s observation leads him to say: ‘‘The Prot- 
estant faith is losing mastery over the controlling 
forces of modern life. ‘This is apparent to some extent 
in all the spheres of life. For one thing Protestantism 
has lost the old authority of the Church. It has lost in 
its own families... Protestantism has lost the voice 
of authority also in the State: our churches are not 
accounted to be political powers. More than this, Prot- 
estantism, as organized, or rather as it is disorganized, 
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in our churches has lost control over large areas of re- 
ligious thought. It is not merely that worldliness 
is coming in, but much religion is withdrawing itself 
from our churches. Protestantism has lost power to 
give to the people a good religious education. It is not 
meeting much religious thought and questioning among 
its own children.” 

All this, of course, is relatively but not absolutely 
true. What is true of one section of Protestantism 
may not be true of another, and many of these declara- 
tions can with equal truth be made of Catholicism. 
They are signs of the times. Moreover, I think a sin- 
cere believer in the principles of Protestantism might 
rejoice that some of these changes have taken place 
and regard them as signs of progress, as evidence that 
the spirit of Protestantism has at last really begun to 
work. 

They involve the question as ue what is the nature 
and basis of Protestantism and what is the ideal of a 
ecburch. 

This is not the first time that such a report as the 
passing of Protestantism has come from the seat of 
Yale University. In 1722 President Cutler of Yale 
and six of the tutors and fellows of the College made 
such a charge, to the surprise and consternation of all 
Protestant New England. ‘Their special contention was 
that Protestantism had not enough validity to ordain a 
minister or maintain a church. The issue they raised, 
like this one started again by Dr. Smyth, relates to the 
nature and basis of Protestantism,—or to what con- 
stitutes a church. 

According to Protestantism a church is a group of 
people uniting for religious development, and deriving all 
the necessary power and authority for their organiza- 
tion from the needs of the people so uniting to make it. 

According to the other idea a church comes from God, 
is founded by divine intervention, and its power and 
authority is handed down through apostles and saints 
and ministers of religion divinely commissioned by the 
laying on of hands to administer the blessings of the 
church through ritual and creed and sacrament to the 
needs of the people. 

According to the one idea, that of Protestantism, a 
church is founded from below. According to the other 
idea the church is founded from above. One emphasizes 
the human need, the other the divine compassion. 
One stands for freedom and progress, the other for sub- 
mission and conservatism,—‘‘as it was in the beginning, 
is now, so it ever shall be.’’ ‘The whole difference be- 
tween the two conceptions of a church is summed up in 
one sentence of Cardinal Newman’s, A pologia pro vita sua, 
the history of his religious experience involving his 
change from Protestantism to Catholicism. He says, 
‘From the time that I became a Catholic, of course I 
have no further history of my religious opinions to 
narrate.’ ‘‘Of course” individual progress is impossible 
after one submits his mind and conscience to the church 
ideal. 

Now, keeping these two conceptions or ideas of a 
church in mind, as to the present-day conditions cited 
by Dr. Newman Smyth, is not the truth something like 
this? Undoubtedly many Protestant churches are no 
longer moved by the power or impetus that called them 
forth as Protestant churches. In a few instances the 
thing they sought for has not proved desirable, or condi- 
tions have changed so that there is now no work for them 
to do. They can cease to be. I might cite the Dunk- 
ards, etc. In the case of some other denominations, what 
they contended for has been freely recognized by other 
Protestant churches or by all churches. What they 
sought has been gained, and there is no longer a special 
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reason why they should exist. Their work is done: 
they, too, can cease to be. But many of them, I fear, 
having lost sight of the vision that called them forth as 
Protestants, or having gained it, have not ceased to be,— 
have not died when they should, —and have ceased to be 
Protestant churches pure and simple, and have become 
supernatural churches, imposing a belief or a ritual, some 
hindrance to free religious growth, upon their people. 
This is confessedly true of the ‘‘High Church” party 
which is now in the ascendency in influence in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. They frankly want to 
drop the name ‘‘Protestant’’ and call themselves “‘the 
American Church” or ‘‘the American Catholic Church.” 
One of the later letters of their House of Bishops claims 
that its church is the ‘‘sole source” of the divine rev- 
elation, which claim sufficiently explains their growing 
disregard of ‘‘the sects.” 

What is confessedly true of the High Church party 
in this leading Protestant church is more or less true 
of many Protestant churches. They have ceased to 
be interested in the welfare of the group of individuals 
for whose sake the church was founded, and have come 
to be interested in the spread of a body of doctrines 
or the performance of certain requirements. It is the 
‘“prayer-book,’’ or the ‘‘creed,”’ or the ‘“‘sacrament,” 
that is all important. 

Every such church has ceased to be Protestant in 
spirit, and has gone over to the idea of a supernatural 
church. It has forsaken the cause of man for the sake 
of a man-made institution, enslaving the man to it. It 
has become the church of a dead formalism, and is not 
the church of the living God. 

In so far as Protestant churches have ‘“‘lost the old 
authority,” that is a cause for rejoicing; for that au- 
thority was a relic of the old idea of a supernatural 
church. As the world grows more enlightened, its faith 
in this supernatural church and its authority passes 
away. The signs are in all churches. This fruit of 
Protestantism is here’ to remain; namely, freedom of 
belief and conscience. And this will remain, though 
many so-called Protestant churches abandon the prin- 
ciple of Protestantism. 

After all, what is it that is passing away? Is it not 
just that idea of a supernatural church of outward 
authority that is passing from people’s minds? The 
church that has kept to this idea of outward authority 
is no nearer meeting the needs of the times than it was 
in the days of Luther; as witness the recent encyclical 
of the pope against ‘‘modernism,’” all modern thought 
and scientific progress. For many generations yet, so 
long as there are minds that cannot be self-directed, 
there will be need of a church or churches of outward 
authority. But the hope of the future, I take it, is with 
the churches that have not abandoned the principle of 
Protestantism, of freedom and progress. 

Dr. Newman Smyth compares the influence of the church 
to a great cable, one end bound to the Eternal Power, 
the other end fastened to the whole mechanism of human 
life, controlling the world and moving it whither it 
would. Such a figure well describes the church of out- 
ward authority. It is not a good figure with which to | 
describe a free church. The prophet Ezekiel has a better 
figure to describe that,—the figure of a stream of water 
trigkling from the altar, and through the church door, 
and out to the world, becoming a river upon whose 
banks grow every tree for food, and the leaf thereof 
for healing; and the fruit thereof shall not fail, because 
the waters thereof issue out of the sanctuary. Such a 
church, existing to meet the people’s needs, is a church 
of the living God and shall in no wise pass away. 

Ware, Mass. 


\ 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The North American Bison. 


It is nearly four centuries since in the year 1540 the 
European discoverers of America first saw the great 
herds of bisons, which we used to call buffaloes. And 
now I am writing these lines before those four centuries 
are quite over, because in the America which has been 
founded since, a movement has been set on foot to pre- 
serve the very existence of this race of animals. A very 
curious report which I have before me as I write gives 
a census of the number of the survivors now in the world. 
It seems that there are now 1,722 in captivity in the 
United States and Canada and Europe. It is thought 
that there are 25 wild in the United States and 300 wild 
in Canada. 

These are all that are left of the magnificent herds 
or troops which once seemed to be lords of the regions 
west of the Mississippi. 

In less than twenty years after Cortes had made 
Mexico to be a province of the Spanish Empire, the 
European adventurers in that province were excited by 
rumors which came to them from the north of the ex- 
istence of a great empire of the natives. A few refugees 
from slavery, who had come through what we call New 
Mexico and Arizona from Florida, told in Mexico wild 
stories of the ‘‘Seven Cities” and of their wealth. The 
whole of the new Spanish Colony was excited,—was 
inflamed, I may say. Men and women really thought 
that discoveries were to be made at the northward 
: which were to surpass in importance those of Cortes in 
Mexico. A strong and well-equipped expedition under 

Coronado was sent northward into the new empire. 
j The result was terrible disappointment. The Seven 
| Cities proved to be the pueblos which belong to our 
Zuni friends to-day. The country yielded but little 
gold. The native population was very limited, and 
its grade of civilization was low. But the adventurers 
did discover the great herds of buffaloes, as we used to 
call them, the animals which the naturalists now call 
the American bisons. 

It may be said that these herds of bisons were the 
rulers of that country for three hundred years. Of all 
gregarious quadrupeds there has been no species perhaps 
of which the herds have been so enormous. In 1849, 
about three centuries after Coronado’s visit, the over- 
land emigration from the Atlantic to the Pacific en- 
countered such herds of buffaloes from -time to time 
as delayed men’s march for days. The widow of the 
late Gen. Custer, in her public addresses, said that she 
had seen what no one would ever see again. From a 
rising ground, the group of soldiers with her and her 
husband looked down upon the plain which as far as 
the eye could reach was covered with one moving mass 
of buffaloes. This article will be read by men who, in 
the years of the fifties, were delayed for whole days by 
the passages of such herds across their roadway. In 
those days buffalo meat was an article of regular sup- 
ply in the Western towns. A buffalo coat was the com- 
mon dress of a teamster even in New England in winter. 
And buffalo robes were as familiar as horse blankets to 
us in every stable in America. ; 

One of the jokes of fifty years ago was at the expense 
of a German professor, who wished to enjoy a sleigh-ride. 
He ordered his team at the office of the stable, and to his 
horror heard his order repeated. ‘‘John, bring around 
a cutter for Dr. B. Put in two buffaloes!” With 
terror the poor professor said, ‘‘Oh! please let me have 
_ one horse!” 
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And now these legions and legions of bisons are so 
nearly extinct that a careful census of them shows that 
there are hardly 1,800 of them in the world. Perhaps 
the reader has seen one in a Zodlogical Garden. More 
probably he knows the noble creature from a picture on 
a bank bill or a marble statue in some park. The prai- 
ries over which he grazed, which indeed raised food for 
him which was all his own, are the homes of millions 
of people who cannot make room for his invasions. In- 
deed, it is hard to preserve him as a memorial of early 
history. One sees sometimes, in the hall of a person who 
can look backward while he looks forward, the head of 
a buffalo which was shot a hundred years ago by some 
ancestor of to-day. Hotel keepers and museum keepers 
pay such large prices for such relics that one great 
difficulty in the care of the Western parks, where a few 
of them survive, is the protection of survivors from the 
greed of the collectors. 

Now the American Bison Society has been founded and 
has diligently worked for the preservation of the race. It 
meets the difficulties which all enterprises meet at first 
if they cannot appeal to personal greed. But under 
the lead of such men as Mr. Baynes, Senator Chandler, 
Dr. Hooper, and the president, a strong society has been 
formed which has set on foot several well-continued 
agencies for the establishment of parks where the Ameri- 
can bison can live, where he will not be hunted, where 
he will not be sold. Mr. Roosevelt and the Earl Grey 
are the honorary president and vice-president. Mr. 
William T. Hornaday of the New York Zodélogical Park 
is the acting president, and Mr. Baynes of Meriden, N.H., 
is the secretary. : 

This society has been incorporated and has lately 
issued a full report of its plans. At the present moment 
the directors wish to secure a fund of $10,000 for the 
purchase of about forty pure blood bison with which 
to found the Montana National Bison Herd. Congress 
has made an appropriation for the purchase of the land 
and for fencing it. If every reader of these lines will 
send one dollar to Mr. W. T. Hornaday, the immediate need 
for the new park will be secured. Most of the sum re- 
quired is already subscribed. Every subscriber will be- 
come a member of the National Society by whose efforts 
the preservation of this noble animal will be secured. 

Mr. Hornaday may be addressed at the Zodlogical Park, 
New York City. EDWARD E. HALE, 


A Prayer. 


O Thou Great Strengthening Love, help us that we 
may better realize, more fully understand and appre- 
ciate, how much we are honored by being called upon 
to work with thee in thy tender ministrations of allevia- 
tion. We, thy messengers of love, beseech thy patience 
in our failure to fulfil this our mission worthily. We 
truly want to help thee in thy work of helping all. But 
we do not always care enough to do our part worthily, 
for and with thee. If we did, we should always be 
in thy presence, ready with thee to know, to see, to feel, 
all suffering caused by the evil of broken laws, and to 
help thee in thy tender, healing ways. We know that 
thy law is love, and we ask thee to fill our hearts with 
it,—-with that love which means for us strength, intelli- 
gence, sympathy, kindness. So shall we be able to be- 
hold the beauty of thy world. Like flowers that lift 
their sweet heads to the cooling rain, like little children 
who reach their tender arms to be carried, so do we open 
the windows of our souls, irradiating them with thy 
love, which is life. Help us to be good, bless us in thy 
great name. Amen. 
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THe NEw Scuarr-Herzoc ENcycio- 
PADIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D., editor-in- 
chief, Vol. I. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company.—Of the making of encyclos 
pedias there is no end, but an encyclopedia 
once made is not finished. It is no sooner 
printed and bound than the materials out of 
which it was selected begin to change or in- 
crease in number. Sometimes a total revolu- 
tion takes place in the world of thought and 
history which the encyclopedia represents. 
We asked a famous physician, a quarter of 
a century ago, what effect the germ theory 
would have upon the literature of medicine. 
He said, ‘It must all be rewritten from that 
point of view.’’ Something similar to this 
has happened in the religious world, and to 
some extent the editors of this encyclopedia 
recognize the fact, but in their case the rec- 
ognition is not so thoroughgoing as it was 
with the editors of the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
half-way between which and the most 
extreme orthodox interpretation this revised 
edition may be said to stand. Nothing like 
the Jerahmeel theory by Prof. Cheyne 
can be found in these pages. Based orig- 
inally upon the work of Herzog, it was 
adapted to the American public by the 
late Philip Schaff, and thus obtained its 
double-headed title. The passage of time 
has made ancient history and doctrine 
seem uncouth, hence this revision, ‘The 
statement concerning the atonement, which 
we understand as representing the con- 
viction of the editors, may fairly give the 
animus of the work: “Our Lord’s redeem- 
ing work is at its core a true and perfect 
sacrifice offered to God, of intrinsic value 
ample for the expiation of our guilt; and 
at the same time is a true and perfect right- 
eousness offered to God in fulfilment of 
the demands of his law;. both the one and 
the other being offered in behalf of his 
people, and, on being accepted by God, 
accruing to their benefit; so that by this 
satisfaction they are relieved at once from 
the curse of their guilt as breakers of the 
law, and from the burden of the law as a 
condition of life; and this be a work of 
such kind, and performed in such a manner, 
as to carry home to the hearts of men a pro- 
found sense of the indefectible righteous- 
ness of God, and to make to them a perfect 
revelation of his love; so that, by this one 
and indivisible work, both God is reconciled 
to us, and we, under the quickening in- 
fluence of the Spirit bought for us by it, 
are reconciled to God, so making peace,— 
external peace between an angry God and 
sinful men, and internal peace in the re- 
sponse of the human conscience to the 
restored smile of God.’’ Commonly the 
statements concerning those who dissent 
from orthodoxy are entirely fair so far as 
the facts are concerned, although a slight 
bias is often shown in brief remarks, such 
as that atheism finds a new support in 
the doctrine of evolution, Under the head 
of Antitrinitarianism the facts are stated 
with a long list of the celebrated scholars 
of our time who no longer accept the trinity. 
Among other remarks it is said that “The 
most striking instance of this bald Socinian- 
ism is furnished probably by A. Ritschl.” 
Here the word ‘‘bald” is the only suggestion 
of the animus of the writer which appears! 
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in the article, Under Arminianism, after 
a fair statement of the case, the closing 
remark seems to suggest a sense of humor 
in the writer: ‘A sign of the times is that 
theological schools confessedly Arminian 
educate young men for Churches which are 
traditionally Calvinistic, and ministers hold- 
ing Arminian views are received by such 
Churches as thoroughly orthodox.” Under 
Apocatastasis, the doctrine of the ultimate 
restitution of all things, the statement is 
made that not only Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, and other avowed liberals, oppose 
the endlessness of suffering after death, 
but that there is a general relaxing of the 
traditional rigidity of belief in this particu- 
lar. Much of the substance of the book is 
such as would be common to all religious 
dictionaries. Beyond this the special value 
for students is the exhibition of a moderate 
orthodoxy applied to the facts of history 
and the doctrines of the Christian Church. 
Sometimes we miss some appropriate appli- 
cation of the new knowledge, as in the case 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, where a defi- 
nite exhibition of the discrepancy which 
is to be noted between the record in the 
book of Kings and in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions would have been in order. Senna- 
cherib says nothing about the destruction 
of his army, and is living twenty years 
after he says he shut up Hezekiah like a 
bird in a cage. Among the Unitarian names 
in the biographical sketches we find Ezra 
Abbot, abundantly praised as a critic, Sarah 
Flower Adams, the author of ‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” H. H. Barber, C. A. Bartol, 
and §. J. Barrows. 

LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 
THE SEARCH AFTER TRUTH. A THREEFOLD 


Corp, 3vols. By Charles William Pearson. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 
net per vol. $3 net per set.—Charles 


William Pearson was born in Selby, York- 
shire, Aug. 7, 1846. After many and di- 
versified experiences in connection with busi- 
ness houses in England and South America, 
he was graduated at North-western Univer- 
sity in 1871. After that he was the pastor 
of a Methodist Episcopal Church, and finally, 
from 1881 to 1902, professor of English lit- 
erature in North-western University. An 
article on the inspiration of the Bible led 
to a controversy which caused him to resign 
his connection both with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the University. He then 
became minister of the Unitarian church in 
Quincy, Ill., where he had a brief and very 
successful ministry; but, visiting England, 
he died there in 1905. ‘These volumes re- 
veal three aspects of his inner life. The 
literary essays show the quality of his uni- 
versity work. ‘They relate to poetry and 
the English language, with sketches of Pope, 


Macaulay, Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, 
Martineau, Longfellow, Washington, and 
Lincoln. In speaking of the English lan- 


guage Mr. Pearson says, ‘“‘Volapiik is an 
idle dream: a common language cannot 
be suddenly manufactured.’ He would 
make, no doubt, the same remark now con- 
cerning Esperanto. He says, “The English 
language is the best in the world, because it 
draws more fully and deeply from all sources 
than any other language.” In this essay 
he also advocated the spelling reform. ‘The 
essay on Martineau indicates the influences 
which wrought upon his mind to turn him 
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from Methodism to the Unitarian Church, 
The volume of sermon shows the inner life 
of the man and the quality of the work 
which he did in the Unitarian Church in 
the brief time before his untimely death. 
He made a deep impression in the church 
and community for the wisdom and spiritual 
quality of his thought. These discourses 
present various practical aspects of the re- 
ligious life and the faith out of which comes 
strength, comfort, and guidance for the daily 
life. A passage from his sermon on “ Prayer”’ 


may illustrate the quality of his thought. 


He says: ‘‘ There seems to be abundant testi- 
mony that prayer is often helpful in the cure 
of disease, and the connection of mind and 
body is so close that it is natural that it 
should be so; but to rely on prayer only 
and to neglect medicine and sanitation 
always results in the increase of disease and 
mortality. The true doctrine is stated by 
Jesus when he says, ‘Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find.’ In other 
words, ask God for what seems to you de- 
sirable, and at the same time use your own 
best efforts to obtain it. Physical ailments 
may sometimes be cured by prayer, but 
that earnest and faithful prayer does not 
always suffice is evident from the case of the 
Apostle Paul. Paul had some disabling 
and distressing malady which he calls, 
‘a thorn in the flesh,’ and he tells us that 
for it he besought the Lord thrice, yet it 
was not taken away; yet his prayer was 
not in vain, for it obtained for him the 
blessed and satisfying assurance, ‘My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” The volume of 
poems is called A Threefold Cord, be- 
cause the poems relate to religion, literature, 
and humanity. They are filled with mag- 
nanimous thought and humanitarian senti- 
ments, and are written partly to satisfy 
the author’s craving for poetic expression 
and partly to carry on the work so well 
begun in the essays and sermons. They had 
been published in many magazines and 
newspapers, and had served their purpose 
so well that they became with the author 
a favorite vehicle for the thought he wished 
to publish. 


PirpE Dreams, By A, Vagrant. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis Co.—There seems to be no good 
reason why Maitland LeRoy Osborne, who 
has frankly signed his name to the “‘ Apology”’ 
which serves for a preface, should have kept 
it from the title-page, nor why there should 
have been any apology for poems that are 
as fresh and true as these. ‘The verses were, 
he tells us, “for the most part born of the 
mood of a moment, in the inky atmosphere 
of a press-room, and set to paper between 
whiles of assignments.’ They have taken 
their message (there is a list of magazines 
in which many of them have previously ap- 
peared) ‘‘to lonely mining camps and smoky 
foc’s’les and farm firesides 0’ winter even- 
ings.” .It is their human quality that has 
won them their right of way in the past and 
that will carry them further in their present 
form. They are poems of the heart, whether 
it is the lover of a pretty girl who speaks, 
or the man who looks back tenderly on the 
tried affection of years, remembers the old 
farm-house home of boyhood, feels the thrill 
of the veteran’s call to arms, responds to 
the heroism of the ‘“‘Men of Forty-Mile,” or 
recognizes the appeal of childhood. Many 
of the verses have a singing quality and sug- 
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gest a musical setting. ‘That the poet loves 
his old briar pipe may be guessed from the 
title alone, but the love is corroborated; and 
there is more than one poem that sings the 
joys of fishing: 
When “‘the ice is out of Rangeley,” 
There’s a meaning then to life, 
And a call to drop dull business 
And desert our home and wife; 
For there’s weighty matters waiting, 
And the time is then at hand 
For the fishing clan to gather 
In the chosen Promised Land. 


Oh, “‘the ice is out of Rangeley!” 

"And the market can go hang! 

For the swishing silken trout line sings 
As sirens never sang; 

And the ripple of the paddle 
Shines like silver in our wake 

When the moon comes up to guide us 
Teo our camp across the lake. 


A few dialect poems are here, including one 
that has caught admirably the soft French 
Canadian inflections made familiar by Drum- 
mond ‘This, too, is a fish story, though it 
has a moral,— 
An’ ze moral is, ‘It’s wrong 
To brag much bout ze feesh you ‘catch, 
’*Less you bring zat feesh along.”’ 
This indicates truly that humor is not lack- 
ing in the collection of verses, as the tale of 
the ancient pirate, who ruled his band with 
an iron hand, but was ruled in turn by a 
woman’s tongue especially bears witness, 
Finally, there are also a few more serious 
poems, one of which we quote in closing. 
It is called ‘‘Mother Earth.” 
Earth mothers the spawn of a seething brood, 
Restless, dominant, wild! 
Sends Man forth in the pride of life, 
Calls him her best-loved child; 
Gives him to play with the toys of power; 
Amuses him thus for a fleeting hour; 
Patiently waits till the play is past; 
Gathers him back to her breast at last, 
Brooding old Mother Earth! . 
Such poems as these reflect the human de- 
sire for life, action, love, freedom, and as such 
they will speak to the hearts of others. 


Critical, MISCELLANIES. By John Mor- 
ley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Vol. IV. $1.50 net.—We have travelled a 
long way since John Morley, a radical icono- 
clast, was trying to reach the mind of Eng- 
land, to the present time when Lord Morley 
is charged with the responsibility of govern- 
ing an empire containing more human 
beings than are to-day to be found in the 
two Americas. ‘The excellence of his work 
is largely due to his well-balanced judgment, 
to his ability to look outside of the little 
system of things which represents his own 
preferences and judgments, and see the world 
as others see it, from points of view not his 
own, Machiavelli, the subject of the leading 
essay in this volume, is not to him merely 
a specimen to be studied from the outside, 
as one would study a bug in a museum, 
He tries to unlock his mind, to get at the 
hidden springs of his thought and action, 
to see the world as he sees it, to judge it as 
he judges it, and then to look upon the real 
world and judge that and Machiavelli to- 
gether. What he has learned in this study 


he carries over into an estimate of John 
Stuart Mill, in whose time, he says, the Neo- 
Machiavellianism grew to ascendency on the 
continent of Europe and in England. The 
closing essay in this volume is a long dis- 
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cussion of Democracy and Reaction, As 
he discards the spurious imperialism of the 
last few years in England, his readers look 
with eager wonder to India to see how, as 
the representative of an imperial govern- 
ment, he will make good his promises of 
service to the people. One reason, we take 
it, why Lord Morley is willing to carry the 
heavy burden of the government of India, 
and to use repressive measures in that un- 
happy country, is disclosed in this last essay, 
in which he is obliged to confess that some 
of the conclusions and the outcome of de- 
mocracy have not been what he expected. 
He has discovered that not democracy, but 
the quality of the democracy, determines 
the product and the course of its evolution, 


THE LAND OF THE Livinc.. By Maude 
Radford Warren. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—The title of this book ap- 
plies by way of description of the characters 
whose fortunes are recorded therein, ‘They 
are all alive. Beginning with a romance 
in Ireland and ending with the conclusion 
of a love-story which leads up to a marriage 
in Chicago, nearly every one who comes 
into the story is interesting, well-defined, 
and plausible. We have the boss shown 
at his best while doing his evil work; the 
millionaire buying and selling politicians 
and other cattle, and yet so human as to 
be lovable; the Irish lovers altogether ad- 
mirable; and Mame, the stenographer, re- 
deemed from ignorance and vulgarity by 
the companionship of her well-bred Irish 
friends. These, with their satellites and 
helpers make a thoroughly interesting 
collection of human beings in whose fort- 
unes the reader will become interested, 
The one unreal character is Mr, Furlong, 
the Irishman who becomes lawyer, gov- 
ernor, and United States Senator, begin- 
ning as a reformer and ending as a rascal. 
About him and his career there is no touch 
of reality. He does not get hold of the 
imagination. We have in this record graft, 
political chicanery, and mean social ideals 
so exhibited and linked with what is real 
and human in any life that we get some- 
thing like a fair picture of things as they 
are in a modern city like Chicago, The 
evil is not concealed or condoned, but the 
wheat and the tares are shown growing 
together as they do in actual every-day life. 


Omar REPENTANT, By Richard Le Galli- 
enne, New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 75 
cents net.—The view taken by the author 
of the Rubatyat is not flattering to the morals 
of Omar or to the influence of this renowned 
book, Believing that it encourages license 
and intemperate self-indulgence, Le Galli- 
enne has put into a series of quatrains, 
written after the manner of Omar, some 
modern pictures in the life of the youth 
who. takes his pleasures according to the 
prescription of the poet. ‘he successive 
verses read almost like quotations from 
the seventh chapter of Proverbs. The 
last quatrain may be quoted to show the 
quality of the moral lesson and purpose of 
the author:— 

“Tisten, and swear by yonder morning star 

To fight, and fight, and fight for what you 

are— 

Straight, trim and tee; and pure as men 

are pure— 

Swear to me, lad, by yonder morning star! 
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interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
reviewer writes, ‘“‘They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 


green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 


conjure up.” And again, “They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and then a 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
quiet humor.” 
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The Dome, 
The Steady Worker. 


Whene’er the sun was shining out, Squire Pettigrew would 
say, 
“Now, hurrah, boys! it’s just the time to be a-making hay, 
Because, you see, the sun’s so hot ’twill cure it right away!” 
Then all the mowers kept right on a-~mowing. 
But, when a cloud obscured the sun, Squire Pettigrew 
would shout, 
“Oh, now’s the time for working, while the sun is blotted 
out: 
A cooling cloud like that will make our muscles twice as 
stout!” 
And that’s the way he kept his men a-going. 


Hence, little did it matter were the weather wet or dry, 
If sunshine filled the valléys or if clouds o’erspread the sky, 
He’d always think of something which he deemed a reason 
why 
’Twas just the time for him to keep a-working. 
But, now and then, or so it seemed, the reasons he would 


seek 

For working on were quite far-fetched and faulty, so to 
speak, 

But, oh, they were not half so “thin” as are the many 
weak 


Excuses lazy people give for shirking: 
—Nixon Waterman. 


His own Medicine. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL,. 


“Mother, where is my cap?”’ impatiently 
asked Tom, as he was hurried from the break- 
fast table by the sound of the first bell for 
school, During all of his fifteen years in 
which he had been old enough to wear a 
. jaunty cap over his copper-colored hair, 
' Thomas Bryan had never been able to re- 
member the exact location of his head cover- 
ing between any one off-taking and the next 
on-putting, or else he had never really tried. 
Moreover, now that Tom was in high school, 
and newly interested in his personal appear- 
ance, he was the owner of two caps for 
school wear, and a hat for ‘“‘best”’ occasions, 
yet some days found him forgetful of the 
geographical whereabouts of even one of the 
three. : 

‘Where did you have it last ?”? asked Mrs. 
Bryan, who was busy starting the younger 
children off to school, 

“Why, I don’t remember!” replied Tom, 
gathering up his books, ‘“Can’t you find it 
for me—I’m in a hurry to get off, and work 
some algebra problems with Will White 
before school,” 

Mrs. Bryan discovered Tom’s plaid. cap 
tumbled among the pillows of the sitting- 
room sofa, just as Tom fastened the buckles 
of his book-straps. ‘“‘Didn’t I hear you say 
that you were going to work those examples 
last night? I thought you would have time 
this morning to fill the wood-box, which you 
seem to have forgotten.” 

Tom's freckled face fell at this compulsory 
recollection of the studies and work which 
he had indolently neglected to attend to the 
previous day. 

“IT just can’t stop to get wood, now, 
, Mumsie, its examination day. Use the gaso- 
line stove this morning, and I’ll fill it at 
noon.”’ The loud closing of the door be- 
hind him put a period to-Tom’s sentence of 
promise, 

When Mother Bryan was alone, the 
younger children having soon followed their 
big brother, she set about her morning’s 
work. Tom's striped cap came to view 
while she was cleaning his bedroom, and 
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his gray felt hat upon a chair in the upper 
hallway; for Tom had forgotten to hang it 
upon one of his own two special pegs in the 
lower front landing. When she came down- 
stairs again, she made several trips to the 
woodshed for fuel, because the spring sun- 
shine, though mild, did not seem to warm 
the kitchen sufficiently. 

At dinner time she prepared for company, 
expecting her widowed sister, who lived at the 
other side of the town, and her boy Robert, 
who was nearly his cousin Tom’s age. But 
no welcome guests appeared, and, as Tom 
heard the other members of the family 
wondering whether Aunt Anna could be ill, 
he suddenly recalled the undelivered invi- 
tation remaining where his mother had put 
it in his pocket, two days earlier. 

Tom forgot: his promise to heap the kitchen 
wood-box that noon, and he forgot, after 
school, to stop at the post-office for the 
mail, which occasioned his father an extra 
trip down town that evening. For this, 
Mr. Bryan, more stern than his patient little 
wife, sent Master Thomas off to bed, not con- 
sidering the dignity of Tom’s fifteen years and 
his five feet, eight inches of slender height. 

After the younger children had all been put 
to bed, Mrs. Bryan sat at one sidé of the 
library reading table mending a dress for 
little Edith, while Mr. Bryan, in the shady 
glow of a good reading lamp, occupied an 
easy-chair opposite her and scanned his news- 
paper. Turning toward the light as she 
threaded her needle, Mother Bryan caught 
the eye of Father Bryan looking at her with 
a twinkle. A look of satisfaction spread 
over his face, such as she had noted before, 
whenever her seldom-speaking husband had 
solved some family problem in his mind. 
“Put up your sewing, wife: you have worked 
enough for one day.”’ he suggested. “I 
want to talk to you about our Tom. How 
many things has he forgotten to do to-day?” 

‘Well, more than usual to-day, Frank, 
but generally not more than three or four 
things, including his cap,” replied the pa- 
tient mother. ‘You know he does have a 
good many things upon his mind during the 
school year.” 

“Ves, I know his attention is considerably 
distracted by his studies and athletics and 
his new interest in girls and parties, and his 
assortment of bright neckties; but, seriously, 
Ruth, the boy is coming to make forgetful- 
ness a habit, and I fear he sometimes makes 
it an excuse for carelessness and indolence. 
I can recall that we have overlooked this 
same carelessness in remembering ever since 
he was a little boy. He wants to be a mer- 
chant when he grows up—or when he gets 
a little broader and a few years ®lder, Some 
day he will forget to lock his door, and a 
sneak thief, who would never have forced an 
entrance, will be tempted to walk off with a 
part of his stock. Or he may forget to have 
a bad chimney fixed and so suffer a loss by 
fire. He might even forget to dust his show 
windows and to pay his bills!” 

This was a very long speech to come from 
the silent Mr. Bryan; but there were more 
words to follow, and a plan to be outlined 
to his reluctant, though amused wife. 

The next morning Tom awoke to find his 
room so light that he knew it must be time 
to get up. However, he forgot that it might 
inconvenience his mother to keep his break- 
fast warm in the oven, which she usually 
obligingly did. He even forgot, as he lay 
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awake thinking of the fishing trip which he 
hoped to take on Saturday, that he had not 
been jcalled the three different times that 
morning, as was his mother’s general custom 
and necessity. Finally, noting a deep 
silence after the usual sounds of the break- 
fast dishes and the little girls’ conversation 
below stairs, he dressed himself and went 
down to investigate. 

‘‘Where’s my breakfast?’ he asked with 
a yawn, for the dining table was cleared of 
the plate and knife and fork which were 
wont to remain there, all solitary save for 
the food, when he came to his late repast. 

“Thomas Henry Bryan,’’ exclaimed his 
mother, turning around from her sewing- 
machine, ‘‘I thought you were at school by 
this time!” 

“But you never called me, mamma, and 
I’ve just got up. Where are the girls?” 

““At school, where they should be at a 
quarter after nine in the morning. I was so 
busy this morning that I forgot to call you, 
Tom, and, when I cleared the table, I did not 
remember that you had not been down to 
get your breakfast. If you'll get some 
cookies from the pantry and hurry, you may 
get to school before your first recitation.” 
Then, with no offer to wait upon her son, 
Mrs. Bryan resumed her stitching. 

Tom looked cross, and he grumbled a 
little, but he stuffed some ginger cookies into 
his pocket and bolted for the door, 

Being tardy for school and having for- 
gotten where his English lesson was, Tom had 
to stay after school to make up the lost time 
and prepare the theme he had not written 
before class, Thus he missed a ball practice 
in which the other boys said that they also 
“missed” him. This matter of the school 
day, however, concerned only Tom, his 
teacher, and the ball team, and was but acci- 
dental so far as it gave any support to Mr. 
Bryan’s scheme. 

On the evening of the next day some of 
Tom’s ‘‘chummiest”’ schoolmates had a 
party, and Tom, to his surprise and chagrin, 
was not invited. He remarked about this 
good time the others were having, as he 
laid aside an exciting story, which, for once, 
he had been but pretending to read, and 
made ready to retire. 

“Now, that reminds me,’”’ remarked his 
father, rising to wind the clock, ‘that you did 
have an invitation to some party to-night. 
Some one telephoned to me to send you word 
about it, but I quite forgot to tell you, It’s 
too bad, Tom: still, you know, I have so 
many things to remember.” 

Tom was indignant at this laxness of his 
father’s memory; but he hesitated to tell 
him the opinions which he held concerning 
such carelessness, so he went sulkily off to 
bed. 

‘tom was on time for breakfast Saturday 
morning, for he was looking forward to a 
day’s picnic at ‘‘Coon Hollow,’ five miles 
away, where was a dandy pool for fishing, 
“Now I must hitch up old Jim,” he said 
gayly, as he left the table. 

“T have already done that,” said Mr. 
Bryan, while Tom was opening the door, 
“T have put him to the two-seated carriage 
to take your mother and the girls out to 
Grandmother Bascom’s to spend the day, 
I guess there will not be room for you, else 
I would ask you to go with us.” 

‘‘Why, father,” protested Tom, in amaze- 
ment, “‘don’t you know you promised me 
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the horse to go to ‘Coon Hollow’ to-day? 
And now I’ve asked Will and Sam to go 
along, and they’ll be here in half an hour.” 

“Nid I, Tom?” asked Mr, Bryan, in feigned 
surprise. ‘‘How I do forget! It’s too late 
to change our plans, though, because we 
have send word to grandma to expect us. 
You might hire old Johnson’s nag for fifty 
cents. I gave you a dollar just a few days 
ago, did I not?” 

Tom happened to have sixty-five cents 
left, with which he had planned to purchase 
new fishing tackle and some pencils. With 
this to hire Johnson’s horse, he was forced 
to be content—externally, at least, for he 
held his grave father in awe. 

“Shabby treatment, mother and father 
have been giving me the last few days,” he 
thought, vexedly. ‘‘Father doesn’t usually 
break his word nor forget messages, and 
mother seems to have forgotten my exist- 
ence lately. I’d have had to go down town 
bare-headed one night if little Edith hadn’t 
found my striped cap out by the trapeze 
where I’d forgotten it.” 

Tom and Will and Sam had a fine time 
upon their outing, in spite of the fact that the 
Johnson horse required much urging to make 
him move, and they came back at dusk ‘‘as 
hungry as three bears.’ Sam and Will 
hurried home with their own strings of small 
fish, while Tom joined the family, who had 
returned earlier than he, at a hearty 
supper. 

“Gran’ma put up a sack of fresh dough- 
nuts for you, Tom,’ volunteered Edith. 

“Where are they, Sis? They’d taste 
pretty good right now,” said Tom, eagerly. 
“T’m really sorry, Tom, but we forgot 
them when we came away,” spoke up his 
mother, apologetically. 

“Seems to me this is the most forgetful 
family I ever heard of!” exclaimed Tom; 
for Grandmother Bascom’s doughnuts would 
melt in your mouth if you gave'them but 
half a chance. 

“T think so, too,’ came from Father Bryan, 
quietly. ‘Wife, could you have acquired 
your recent and unusual forgetfulness from 
the same model that I did? For I must 
confess to you, Tom, that I have been fol- 
lowing the example of my forgetful son, this 
week, Your mother and I have been for- 
getful of your convenience for a few days, 
and you donot likeit; but it has everoccurred 
to you that we have often been greatly in- 
convenienced by Thomas Henry Bryan’s 
not caring to burden his memory with the 
few regular home tasks and the little errands 
' which are all that we require of him outside 
of school hours? I like my son to have a 
good time, but I think he can still do that 
without leaving his busy mother to carry in 
the wood, delaying her morning’s work be- 
cause she must keep a late breakfast for him, 
disappointing her of her sister’s visit, nor 
neglecting to stop at the post-office when it 
is directly upon his way from school.” 

Such a speech from his father made Tom 
Surprised and embarrassed. A red flush 
showed between the freckles of his face. 
Fortunately, Tom had a sense of humor 
which came to his rescue, and, at length, he 
smiled, though a bit sheepishly, at the idea 
of father—whom he had not thought of as 
noticing his neglect of these ‘‘little things,” 
for so Tom had considered them—giving him 
a “dose of his own medicine.” 

“Guess that wood-box ishollow right now.” 
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said Tom, “‘but, if I fill it this minute, it may 

help me to remember better to-morrow,”’ 

and he made a bee line for the wood-shed. 
KeEoxuk, Iowa. 


Candy or China? 

“Oh! Ido hate to wash dishes!”’ sighed 
Elva Forrest, as she lifted the breakfast plates 
and cups from the rinsing water. 

“Mrs. Bassett says Kitty likes it,” replied 
Mrs. Forrest. 

“Well, I should,” Elva said, “if we had 
as pretty china as the Bassetts have. When 
I was over there to tea, I wiped the dishes 
for Kitty, and they were so lovely,—all violets 
and lilies of the valley and tiny gilt bands. 
I don’t wonder Kitty likes to wash such 
dishes.”’ 

Elva hoped her mother would say,— 
“Well, we’ll have some new ones’’; but 
instead she only asked, ‘‘How much money 
did Uncle Mart give you last night for 
candy?” 

“Fifteen cents,” the little girl answered, 
“for a quarter of a pound of those chocolates 
with nuts inside.’ 

“‘T saw some very pretty cream pitchers at 
Conklin’s the other day for only fifteen 
cents,” Mrs. Forrest remarked. 

For a minute Elva did not seem to see any 
connection between the cream pitcher and 


her candy money: then her face grew bright, 


and she said, ‘‘Oh!” 

Her mother smiled, ‘‘I think you are 
eating almost too much candy nowadays, 
and, if you wish to spend any of your money 
for china instead of chocolates, I am very 
willing, and I am sure Uncle Mart won’t 
CATER iE ; 

“T will!” cried Elva. ‘‘Oh, that will be 
lovely! Uncle gives me lots, and I’d a great 
deal rather have some pretty dishes to wash 
and go without the candy. I'll take that 
fifteen cents and go right down and get that 
little pitcher this afternoon. May I?” 

The candy money came in quite plentifully, 
for Uncle Mart and Aunt Judith were gen- 
erous with their little niece, and Elva’s 
pieces of pretty china made her heart glad. 
Every week she added something to her store, 
or saved the money over to be added to her 
next gift, in order to buy a larger or more 
costly dish. 

“‘T never see you eating candy nowadays,” 
Uncle Mart said one evening. ‘“‘Do you 
give it away or eat it up in secret—which is 
ab??? 

Elva laughed. ‘I haven’t bought any 
candy for a long time,’’ she said. 

“Well, well, what do you spend your money 
for? Or are you getting to be a miser?”’ 

“Ym buying pretty china, so.I will have 
something besides ugly white. dishes to 
wash.’? And then she confided to him her 
plan. 

‘Good idea!’? Uncle Mart decided; and 
after that Elva noticed that his little gifts 
of dimes and nickels came oftener than before. 

Weeks before mamma’s birthday Elva 
began to save up her money, and then one 
morning she and Uncle Mart went down 
town together. They visited several crockery 
shops before the two could be wholly satis- 
fied; but, when they went home, the young 
uncle carried a queer-shaped package, and 
Elva’s little purse was quite empty, 

The next day Mrs. Forrest found beside 
her plate at breakfast a beautiful china nut 
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dish, with two little squirrels as handles, 
Mamma was delighted, and said it was just 
such a dish as she had long wanted. 

“And just think,’’ exclaimed Elva, “what 
if I had eaten it up???’ —Emma C. Dowd, 
in Zion's Herald, 


Curious Fishes of the Bahamas. 

The fish found in Nassau waters are of 
never-ending interest to the stranger. With 
the aid of a native water-glass, which is a 
common wooden bucket with the bottom 
knocked out and a glass bottom put in, it is 
possible to watch the finny creatures swim- 
ming about, apparently regardless of pry- 
ing eyes. The parrot-fish, with a body the 
shape and color of a gold-fish, only ten times 
larger, the cow-fish, with a comical face 
curiously like a caricature of its bovine spon- 
sor, hog-fish, with snouts, grouper, hine, 
amberjack, and turbot, whose exquisitely 
tinted skin is dried and used by the natives 
as scrubbing brushes, are all there; but the 
most beautiful of all is the angel-fish, with 
its blue and yellow wing-like fins. Angel!- 
fish are so numerous in Nassau, and their 
flesh is so delicate in flavor, that they are a 
frequent item on the menu of the large tour- 
ist hotel—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Generous with Roses. 


A pleasant story about Andrew Carnégie 
is told by a tourist from Scotland. 

At Skibo Castle Mr. Carnegie had during 
the summer a beautiful rose garden. There 
were thousands of red and white and yellow 
roses always blooming there, and the vil- 
lagers were free to saunter in the garden 
paths to their hearts’ content. 

One day the head gardener waited upon 
Mr. Carnegie. 

“Sir,” he said, “I wish to lodge a com- 
plaint.”’ 

“Well,” said the master, 

‘“Well, sir,’ the gardener began, “I wish 
to inform you that the village folk are 
plucking the roses in your rose garden. They 
are denuding your rose-trees, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Mr, Carnegie, gently, ‘‘my 
people are fond of flowers, are they, Donald? 
Then you must plant more,” 


“What’s an allegory, Irene?’’ asked a 
teacher, ‘‘It is kind of a crocodile,’ was the 
answer,— Young Peuple’s Magazine, 


Melvin was once told that grandma was 
ill and he must not make so much noise. 
He replied, ‘‘Anna, don’t you know that, if 
little boys can’t holler, they’ll bust ?” 


**CLEANLINESS’”’ 
Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A/ll grocers and druggists. 
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“Unpaid Boards” and “Social 
Experts.” ‘ 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


‘The present large awakening in Sunday- 
school interests, due to the vigorous presi- 
dency of the Sunday School Society and to 
the admirable management of the Sunday 
School Union, makesit seem almost irrelevant 
to suggest that in our groping for some sure 
sign of infallibility as to Sunday-school 
methods we are laying too much stress upon 
the adjustment of Sunday-school to public 
school methods. Our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools are problems just because to Unita- 
rians there is noone fixed route to be traversed 
mentally or objectively, each teacher and 
minister feeling an inward call to go his or 
her own way. 

Yet is this state of flux in Sunday-school 
areas a reason why public school methods 
should be emulated and justified as approved 
by child-study, psychology, and their con- 
geners? Is it not possible that herein lies 
one reason for the indefiniteness in Sunday- 
schools as to their purpose and methods? 
The earnestness with which ministers, super- 
intendents, and teachers assail this subject 
is so much more pathetic than promising 
that it is not strange many persons are in- 
clined to the abolition of Sunday-schools 
rather than to their continued maintenance, 
as being in the end a hindrance to growth of 
the adult church. 

Are not Sunday-schools trying to imitate 
day-school methods instead of endeavoring 
to adjust themselves to the social life of 
to-day, lest to do so might not seem quite 
spiritually-minded? May it not be that in 
two of the current phrases of present phi- 
lanthropy, “‘Unpaid Boards’? and “Social 
Experts,”’ there are hints which, if adopted, 
would tend to the extension of their useful- 
ness to Sunday-schools? Only the trouble 
is that such schools are more heterogeneous 
in character than is philanthropy. Ministers 
reproach parents with their indifference to 
Sunday-schools. Parents let their children 
do as they like and children blame teachers 
for being uninteresting. Whose fault is it? 
Or are such schools destined to become one of 
the rudimentary functions of religion, like 
revivals and creeds? 

Many an able minister deplores his in- 
ability to manage his Sunday-school or finds 
that, in managing it, he offends teachers, 
parents, pupils. Then he may have re- 
course to public school methods, system, 
graded instruction, opening exercises, attend- 
ance lists, stereopticons, and festival Sundays, 
in order to promote interest. Usually. he 
finds them incomplete means for attaining 
his end. All the time he is aware that per- 
sonality is as much at the bottom of his 
troubles as that through it the Sunday- 
school might arrive at the great influence 
he believes theoretically it should exercise. 
Practically, the amount of any minister’s 
reliance on personality depends more or 
less upon the denomination to which he be- 
longs. If he is a Churchman, the Prayer- 
book and Catechism are rich to him in 
resources against which the lack of the right 
kind of personality militates but little. If 
a Congregational Trinitarian, he hopes that 
adherence to the International Lessons may 
largely offset the paucity in the supply of 
effective teachers. If he is simple-hearted, 
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he attributes the failure to the small supply 


of Christian character,—in general, not in 
anybody in particular. If versed in knowl- 
edge of the world, he knows the failure was 
due to the teacher’s want of attractiveness, 
or, to use a safer word, of personality. In 
each case he does not know how to remedy 
the matter without creating trouble in the 
parish. If a Unitarian, he experiments to 
discover what is the best way, only to find 
out that the man who does not know what 
he wants finds that no one wants him. 

As a Unitarian, his task in maintaining 
an interested Sunday-school is much harder 
than if the authority of centuries for doing or 
saying this or that were behind him, and 
then any Unitarian is much more the buffet 
of whatever is a present tendency than any 
Trinitarian. In the first place the Unitarian 
has got to believe with all his heart that the 
coming of God’s kingdom on earth neces- 
sitates a Sunday-school, and he does it. 
Then, as a minister, he must take care that 
the Sunday-school does not lessen church 
attendance,—as if it ever really did! and he 
has to induce parents to feel it essential 
to godliness to send their children to Sunday- 
school,—and they don’t or won’t. And, 
lastly, he has to make the school desired by 
boys and girls of various ages and tempera- 
ments,—and he can’t, because he knows 
neither the children in their homes nor the 
homes themselves, save in rare instances. 
And thus in endeavoring to establish an un- 
authoritative institution he is adrift, for the 
law of personality is related to non-com- 
pulsory attendance. ‘Too honest to estimate 
the average Sunday quota by the Christ- 
mas rush, he tries to strike a happy medium 
between the largely by-gone spiritual in- 
fluence of the Sunday-school and the modern 
emphasis on definite instruction. So he 
relies upon his teachers to make good existing 
deficiencies, and, having found them not 
always successful, he now is asserting the 
need for trained teachers,—as if it were ever 
doubted,—adding that experts should be 
salaried, perhaps not as a universal sine 
qua non, but only so in his experience. 

He is aware that some forms of philan- 
thropy have decreed in favor of salaried ex- 
perts, since unpaid laborers are uncertain, 
have headaches and are afraid of the weather. 
Also he knows that in many instances the 
loss of occupation and interest to a dismissed 
volunteer is greater than the gain effected 
for the work by her salaried substitute, as 
so often the officialism of trained experts, 
especially if of collegiate growth, is tinged 
with an air of superiority that is at least 
amusing. Any society made up chiefly 
of subscribers and salaried experts is apt to 
miss the personal enthusiasm of volunteers, 
who have only time and interest to give. 
But, as there still lingers in the public mind a 
feeling that one who is willing to do some- 
thing for nothing demonstrates the worth of 
a work, and as there is now arising a tendency 
towards the creation of ‘‘Commissions” 
and ‘‘Unpaid Boards” (they are not neces- 
sarily inexpert), he may ask himself if after 
all there are not some advantages in favor 
of unpaid teachers in a Sunday-school, even 
if they are more ignorant and uncertain than 
paid experts. Surely, the feeling that some- 
body cares enough for a child’s soul to want 
to help its growth is stronger than when 
the teacher is a salaried instructor, for the 
effective basis of a Sunday-school is inspira- 
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tion more than instruction; and, when a 
teacher does the best she can without emolu- 
ment, even if that best is poor, the child 
feels, at first almost unawares, but con- 
sciously at last, why she teaches him, 

Certainly, if the alternative is a Sunday- 
school with salaried teachers or no school, 
the answer would be strong for the service 
of salaried teachers, Yet does a minister 
really exhaust the mental resources of his 
parishioners before he calls in salaried ex- 
perts? Regarding the Sunday-school as one of 
many agencies from kindergarten to college 
for the formation of character, does he not try 
to compete with them by engaging experts 
in civics, ethics, Biblical and denominational 
history, which are but by-products of a Sun- 
day-school compared with the stimulation 
of religious feeling through the gracious per- 
sonality of a teacher, who may not be an. 
expert, but who is much more than just 
merely good. 

To borrow the other current phrase of 
philanthropy to which allusion has been 
made, is it not the “social expert’’ who is 
needed?’ If so, surely her personality should 
be so measured that no mistake is made, and 
so adjusted to others that the social element 
in it may be recognized. Class methods 
cannot atone for misfits in personality. 
The kind of teacher who is just right for one 
kind of children is all wrong for another 
variety. Social expertness knows how to 
dress and speak, to be cordial and instructive, 
and to choose illustrations according to the 
social status of those she is teaching, A min- 
ister who can fit teacher to class without 
offence to the sensitiveness of either and with 
honesty to himself is the wise, social expert 
for spiritual ends. 

In order to acquire a strong personal in- 
fluence over a pupil, a teacher should have 
the same class for three or four years, and 
should be permitted to teach in the way in 
which she ‘can do it best, though conform- 
ing to the general subject of a winter. To 
be obliged to go just so far on a Sunday, still 
more, if her class is over twelve or thirteen 
years in age, to be compelled to break off 
what she is saying or hearing because the 
bell has rung for the closing exercises, is just 
quenching the Holy Spirit in the child as 
well as in herself. 

“She can’t go on teaching when the school 
is singing!’’ exclaims the adherent of system. 
Then, if there are not enough little rooms for 
each older class to be by itself (and there 
never are), give up the closing exercises 
rather than permit the full tide of feeling on 
which teacher and class can go forth to be 
lessened by them. 

Sunday School Institutes and schools like 
the Tuckerman classes are doing much to 
remove the reproach of uneducated enthusi- 
asm and to insist upon the cultivation of a 
personality, by which the ‘social’? Sunday- 
school expert shall guide the embryo society 
girl to estimate aright her need for religious 
conviction, the hard-working, plain girl 
to be happy in spite of limitations, and the 
school-girl to feel that in what she gains from 
her Sunday-school teacher her week-day 
history and science finds richer significance. 

' The persistence of personality is proof of 
its reality. Never the same, it can always 
be charm, in the teacher of sixty as of twenty 
years. The superintendent who adjusts 
it is skilled in reading temperaments. It is 
almost futile energy to try to manage a Sun- 


day-school without paying heed unto its 
social and temperamental differences, lest 
thereby he be called worldly or manceuvring. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that the secondary 
purposes of a Sunday-school are varied; for 
its one underlying purpose, to impart to the 
child through organized, institutional religion 
the conviction that there is an infinite, per- 
sonal God who needs his finite, personal help, 
is too sacred for every-day utterance. Yet 
it is just that intensity of belief which makes 
the great teacher, salaried or unsalaried. 
Only the intensity must be so concentrated 
that she can put up with inattention, can 
take a joke, can focus random remarks, can 
discern a glimmer of true feeling, and can 
understand its contrarieties, never forcing 
confidence, and above all can so correlate 
what has been said and done in the class 
hour, wisely or foolishly by herself and her 
class, that each pupil finds herself carrying 
away some one dominant thought, however 
slight. 

Never was. it more imperative than to-day 
that the child should realize that the church 
is a bulwark against social evil, that God is 
back of all moral obligations, and that the 
moral life is founded on spiritual law, The 
Sunday-school is one distinct, organized way 
of impressing all this on his mind and heart. 
It no more detracts from nor adds to home 
influence for the young than does the church 
for the adult. But because children are 
more impressionable than older persons and 
are not so ready to excuse shortcomings in 
others is there urgent need of adjustment of 
the right personality to the varied classes 
of a Sunday-school rather than of reliance on 
public school methods and systems. 


The Catholic Church.’ 


We have been hearing a good deal lately 
of the extraordinary prosperity. of the 
Catholic Church. In this connection a 
portion of a letter from a thoughtful man, 
now travelling in Europe, may interest our 
readers, Evidently, the Catholic Church 
is not quite free from troubles:— 


I arrived in Austria-Hungary by way 
of Innspruck from Italy just at the moment 
when the Wahrmund incident was, the event 
of the hour, You probably have heard of 
it: if not, you probably will next fall, when 
the Austro-Hungarian universities reopen. 
Prof. I. Wahrmund has been for years 
one of the most distinguished thinkers of 
the empire. His chair is that of ‘“ Kirchen- 
rechte,”’ or as I suppose we would call it, 
“ecclesiastical law,’’ in the University of 
Innspruck, where, as in all the Tyrol, the 
Roman Catholic Church has been paramount. 
In a public lecture not connected with his 
course, he made, under the title of ‘Catholic 
View of the Universe and Free Science,” a 
very strong attack on that church,—so strong 
as to have called forth the flattering remark 
of the Papal Nuncio in Vienna that the 
lecture was ‘‘the most repugnant book that 
ever was written.” Rome and its agents 
_ demanded his head. The government pal- 
tered, saying he was among the most dis- 
‘tinguished of their faculties. Meanwhile 
he had been engaged to deliver a course 
the seminar succeeding the regular uni- 

year. The temporizing government 

e him to do it as asop to Pius X. The 
tu ents of Gratz and Innspruck rose en 
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masse and refused to attend any lectures 
if Wahrmund was inhibited. The govern- 
ment pleaded with the pope. It was not 
a university lecture, but an outside utterance. 
Rome was implacable. Then 30,000 uni- 
versity students rose throughout the empire 
and joined forces with Gratz and Innspruck. 
Then the government weakly closed all the 
seminars, promising the students the same 
rating as if they had attended them. 

So the matter stands till the reopening 
of the universities in the fall, when no 
one knows what will happen. 


Summer School for Country 
Clergymen. 


The school which has just closed a very 
happy two weeks’ course at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Ambherst was not 
only unique, but significant. Last year 
President Butterfield arranged a summer 
course for country teachers, and the experi- 
ment was so successful that he tried it again 
this year, and ventured to offer an additional 
course for country ministers. It was a 
daring venture, but President Butterfield 
is one of those who is willing to take risks 
for the kingdom of God, he is willing to 
make ventures for progress in human wel- 
fare. With the new and growing interest 
in nature study and country life, it is readily 
apparent that country teachers would be 
attracted by a special course of instruction 
from specialists in agronomy, horticulture, 
and forestry, with side excursions into the 
realms of biology, entomology, botany, and 
zoology, for freshening the memory of 
previous studies, and relating them more 
vitally to the life that now is. 

But just why country parsons should be 
interested, except in a general way, in such 
a course was not so apparent. ‘That a 
country clergyman should ‘‘know beans,” 
and, furthermore, should know how to raise 
them, as well as other things, is generally 
recognized, In fact, the country parson’s 
garden is quite as important to him as a 
minister as his study, Aside from its pro- 
ductive value in its economic, esthetic, and 
sanative aspects, it is another study in it- 
self furnishing many parables of life, and 
giving a sense of direct intimacy with vital 
forces at once creative, providential, and 
divine, such as is befitting a man of God. 

Dear old Dr. Osgood of Cohasset used to 
say that he owed half his life to his garden. 
He believed that it had doubled his years 
and had multiplied his usefulness in the com- 
munity which he served so long and well. 
A recent issue of the Springfield Republican 
contains a paragraph accredited to the 
Christian Register commending to country 
clergymen the gentle art of kitchen garden- 
ing as a pleasant and profitable pastoral 
occupation during his hours of relaxation 
from mental work in his study. Bolton 
Hall, in a private letter, recently wrote that 
he knew of a Presbyterian clergyman who 
made $1,800 one year from his potato patch, 
thus adding materially to an otherwise 
small salary. 

But it was not President Butterfield’s 


idea primarily to assist country ministers 


in eking out their meager salaries, nor was 
it to enable them to become experts in 


agriculture, so they could show practical | 


farmers a more excellent way, although 
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these things might follow if managed ju- 
diciously. His fundamental idea was to 
help the rural pastor to an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of his environ- 
ment, as a condition of his best service and 
leadership, not only as a member of the 
community, but as a minister who never 
loses sight of “his main job.” The funda- 
mental importance of the economic basis 
was frankly recognized, and this was his 
mode of approach. As president of a State- 
supported institution, the only mode of 
approach was on the ground of social eco- 
nomic welfare. The conferences and lect- 
ures bearing more directly upon the re- 
ligious aspects of the rural problems were 
not given under the auspices of the Agri- 
cultural College, but were under the direc- 
tion of a separate organization; namely, the 
Federation of Churches for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

The lectures arranged by President Butter- 
field in connection with the College of Agri- 
culture consisted of four courses, and were 
presided over by men of distinction in their 
special fields. Prof. E. A. White, form- 
erly of Storr’s, but now of Amherst, wove 
a most enchanting spell- of interest over 
the subject of Forestry in his class-room 
lectures and field-work. Many of the lect- 
ures were given in Nature’s class-room 
under a spreading tulip-tree in the 40o0-acre 
college campus, Then the occasional ex- 
cursions to wildwood, parks and moun- 
tain peaks, together with the pedagogic 
exercises to the tree nurseries, and orchards, 
and the field lessons in grass culture, led by 
the veteran instructor in things agricult- 
ural, Prof. William P. Brooks of the 
Hatch Experiment Station, gave a revela- 
tion of new and practical interest in grow- 
ing things, wherever found; on cultivated 
or on barren ground. Prof. W. D. Hurd 
of the University of Maine treated of agri- 
culture in its practical scientific aspects 
with illuminating enthusiasm, opening up 
new worlds of thought and opportunity by 
his talks, sometimes illustrated with stere- 
opticon pictures, sometimes by exhibiting 
the natural specimens themselves that were 
the subjects under consideration. 

Then the history of American agriculture 
was sketched by Dr. T. N. Carver of Har- 
vard University as introductory to a series 
of lectures upon agricultural economy, 
finally merging into political economy. 
This science, no longer dismal, proved so 
fascinating in his hands that by request 
of the class he gave round-table talks after 
supper on related themes such as the Single 
Tax Socialism, and Women in the Industrial 
Field as Wage-earners. 

The fourth and last lecture of each busy 
forenoon was given by President Butter- 
field under the title of “Rural Sociology.” 
They were a distinct, valuable, and unique 
contribution to the solution of the rural 
problem, They were peculiarly free from 
dogmatism, yet intensely earnest. “The prob- 
lem was clearly stated and was treated with 
remarkable breadth of vision and sympathy, 
If they are ever published, they ought to 
have a place in every country pastor’s li- 
brary next to his Bible or dictionary, Better 
still would it be to attend the course next 
year if it is continued, 

Some of the afternoons and most of the 
evenings were occupied by the lectures 
and conferences arranged by the Federa- 
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tion of Churches, of which Rev. KE. T. Root 
of Providence, R.I., is the energetic secre- 
tary. He opened the course with a com- 
prehensive address on the ‘‘Church and Town 
in New England.” He offered suggestions 
and outlined methods by which the church 
in the country town may yet perform a dis- 
tinct social service in the community and 
at the same time minister to the religious 
needs of a wider constituency. 

Prof. W. R. Hart of the Agricultural Col- 
lege on the following evening gave a thought- 
ful address on the country school and the 
moral and religious training of children. 
He thought the country was the ideal place 
for such training, as here they were brought 
into habits of closer contact with living 
things, On the afternoon and evening 
following Mr. John R. Boardman of New 
York City spoke of the task of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the rural 
community. He made the rather startling 
statement that between the ages of six and 
twelve years he thought physical train- 
ing for boys was of more importance than 
the ordinary. Sunday-school; that, if the 
boy could have but one, he would cut out 
the Sunday-school. The Association is 
taking hold of the Arts and Crafts idea, and 
of the correspondence school plan, and with 
its 2,000 secretaries and well-knit organiza- 
tion, he predicted there would be something 
doing soon along both lines of service in the 
country districts. 

The Federation lectures for the second 
and last week of the course were by Prof. 
A. L,. Gillett, D.D., of Hartford Seminary, 
Dean W. W. Fenn of the Harvard Divinity 
School, and Prof. George N. Holcomb of 
the Agricultural College, their subjects 
being respectively, ‘‘The Modern Man, his 
World and his God,” ‘‘ The Realism of Jesus,” 
and “The Heart of the Rural Problem.” 
These lectures fitted in most strikingly with 
those given under President Butterfield’s pro- 
gramme, as if they had all been planned and 
inspired by one master mind, It shows 
what is in the air,—the call of the country 
as a fitting place for the normal life, 

‘The final round-up was a heart-to-heart talk 
on the lawn near the chapel on the closing 
day, at which every one in the circle gave 
some expression of the joy and hope within 
him as a result of the two weeks of busy 
but happy and restful days they had spent 
together in this ideal place. Resolutions of 
appreciation to President Butterfield and 
his colleagues, and to Rev. W. L. Anderson, 
in behalf of the Fraternity of Churches, were 
passed, after which an organization was 
effected for the purpose of making permanent 
what hitherto had been a venture. Dr. 
T. N. Carver was elected president and Rev. 
J. N. Pardee secretary. 

The present purpose is to hold a meeting 
in Boston a few months later to consider 
plans for holding a similar course next year 
if the way is clear, Every one who at- 
tended the course just closed clear through 
would be glad to come again next year, 
but there is ample room for five times as 
many. It would seem that, if the advan- 
tages offered were generally known among 
country clergymen, and the low cost at 
which they may be obtained was understood, 
next year the attendance would amply 
justify the continuance of this generous 
and unique enterprise. The privileges of 


a practical educational plant costing con-- 
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siderably over a million dollars with expert 
instruction covering such a wide range of 
vital topics as here outlined, and with ex- 
cellent board and comfortable lodging, all 
at a cost of less than a dollar a day, offers 
an attraction which one would think would 
find among country ministers and perhaps 
others ready response and quick apprecia- 
tion. 
attending the course as ministers. 
there were no ministers in the course for 
teachers, which leads us to wonder if coun- 
try teachers are more alert and _ interested 
to equip themselves for efficient service 
than other people. 
who did come blew in for various reasons 
apart from the main consideration, but 
before the course was over they felt as if 
it had been a special providence. 
of the least delightful features of the course 
was the fact that while perhaps not more 
than three of the members of the class had 
ever met before, they all parted as reluc 
tantly as though they were life-long friends 
or members of the same happy family. The 
Methodist lion and the Unitarian lamb, the 
Episcopalian eagle and the Congregational 
dove, figuratively speaking, lived together 
in the most natural intimacy and the hap- 
piest harmony. The Unitarian and the 
Methodist, the Episcopalian and the Con- 
gregationalist walked side by side, sat to- 
gether at the lectures, ate and studied and 
talked together, learning of grass and trees 
and growing things in mountain glen and 
cultivated field, -utterly oblivious of de- 
nominational names or sectarian fences, 
And was not this in itself a preparation for 
the way of the Lord upon the earth? 


There were nearly as many teachers 
But 


Many of the clergymen 


Not one 


NAPOLEON S, HOAGLAND. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 

No doubt the many friends of this annual 
gathering will be glad to hear of the success 
and prospects of the Eighteenth Assembly. 
Brother Douthit has made this Chautauqua 
well known to the readers of the Christian 
Register from the fact that he has more 
and more made it the agent of his mission- 
ary labors. He has always been of too broad 
a spirit to make his work narrow, and it is 
greatly to his taste to conduct an assembly 
that gathers people of all denomination for 
purposes of the highest good. Brother 
Douthit’s missionary work has always had 
the redemptive qualities of uplifting thoughts 
in view, and that he might have his message 
widely spread he has always acted and 
preached in such a way as to make it inter- 
denominational. His work has added greatly 
to the growth of culture and righteousness 
in this region—one once noted for its evils, 
but now as noted for its virtues. The wide- 
spread beneficial effects of this Chautauqua 
in the country community in which it is 
located has been incalculable and has to be 
seen in order to be appreciated. 

One reason for its effect is the natural 
charms of the place. The voice of God seems 
to speak from the shape and beauty of: the 
valley words of peace and calm that are 
understood by all. Nowhere is there a place 
more potent in these qualities by nature than 
Lithia Springs. To what nature had done 
has been added the will of a man who ap- 
preciated to the full nature’s voice, and deter- 
mined to bring its influence, plus the best 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins, 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C, McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 


thought and feeling of man, to bear upon the 
spiritual life of the community. 

This Eighteenth Assembly is in many re- 
spects the best that has ever been held. 
There are more campers on the ground than 
ever before. The tone of the meeting is high 
and inspiring. The programme is well 
chosen andarranged. Lithia is very happy 
in having for a platform manager Prof. 
J. W. Wetzel of Yale. He carries out Mr. 
Douthit’s plans with celerity, while retaining 
dignity and reserve. Mr. George Douthit, 
who is his father’s business manager, has the 
grounds in better shape than ever before. 

The Assembly is half over, and those who 
are here are unanimous in asserting that 
the quality of what has been given of the 
programme has never been excelled at this 
Chautauqua. All denominations are rep- 
resented on the platform. Rev. A. Jf. 
Sullens, a Congregationalist, is Mr. Douthit’s 
most efficient aid. Rev. B. F, Gilman, D.D., 
a Methodist, is conducting the study classes, 
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It is interesting to see men of diverse views 
working together in harmony, if not in com- 
plete sympathy. 

One feature of the Assembly has been the 
presence of Mrs. Philip Snowden, the wife of 
a member of the British Parliament and a 
leader in the movement to obtain the ballot 
for women in Great Britain. She has 
charmed her audiences by her eloquence, 
wit, and personality. The general feeling 
is that, if she properly represents in her per- 
son what the English woman is, that the 
sooner English women obtain the ballot, the 
better it will be for their country. The com- 
ing of Dr. Charles Goodell of New York City 
was an event. He is the minister of the 
largest Protestant church in New York City. 
It is no uncommon event for five hundred 
people to join his church at one time. The 
secret of his power is in a vigorous and mag- 
netic personality coupled with the ability to 
so color his discourse as to attract and move 
the many. One feature of this Chautauqua 
is that politics are not neglected. Each party 
has a day given it in which its chosen speakers 
may set forth their views of public measures, 

Owing to its distance from large cities this 
Assembly depends largely on those who 
come to tent or occupy cottages during the 
meetings. Necessarily the numbers of these 
are small and cannot afford an adequate 
financial support for the maintenance of the 
Assembly, 

The good that has been done by it ought to 
create a sympathy sufficient to support it, 
but its friends are poor. It seems a shame 
to even think of giving the work up, but 
Brother Douthit feels that he can no longer 
bear the financial burden. The sweetness 
and beauty and friendliness of these annual 
meetings have influenced many lives, and, 
whatever the future of this Assembly may 
be, its past is secure in the good that it has 
done. 

The remainder of the programme prom- 
ises to exceed in interest that which has gone 
before. The friends of the East, who are 
meeting at various places for refreshment of 
body and soul, may think with sympathy 
of those gathered in this little valley,—a 
dip in the prairie of Illinois,—where the 
highest and best is being thought and felt, 
bringing and maintaining the blessings of a 
larger and better life. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The ‘Children’s Mission has never ex- 
perienced such a busy summer as the present 
in its care of unfortunate children; and 
applications are crowding upon the work- 
ing force in greater number than, through 
lack of means, can adequately be accom- 
modated. 

It is the policy of the Mission to main- 
tain the high standard of excellence in the 
work, even if this must mean the limitation 
of the number of children and the turning 
aside of additional children needing care. 
Each child is now nurtured in a private 
family and receives all the advantages of 
wholesome home life, closest relations being 
maintained with friends in the Boston 
office through their visitation and corre- 
spondence. 

Each girl and boy is developed and en- 
couraged to seek the highest station in life 
which capacity for advancement will allow; 
and, as the application of this system con- 
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tinues through the years, an increasingly 


larger proportion of the children are attend- 


ing the high normal and technical schools. 
These young people in the higher grades 


of school have comparatively little time 


for work after the hours for study and 
for recreation have been set apart; and, as 
they are unable to earn much, the burden 
of their maintenance is considerable. 

The Mission will be glad to learn of families 
within, say, twenty-five miles of Boston, 
who will be willing to receive, as of their 
number, one of these young people who 
is completing an education. Though, with 
rare exceptions, they cannot give enough 
in service to expect pay, they can usually, 
through their companionship or in many 
little helpful ways, make their presence 
welcome. 

Should any feel moved to help some boy 
or girl in this way, a request for such a 
young person will be welcomed by Parker 
B. Field, Superintendent, 277 ‘Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Muensterberg on Moderate Drinking. 

The recent article by Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg on ‘Prohibition and Social Psychol- 
ogy’? seems to many earnest persons ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. It impresses the 
serious and intelligent reader as unwise, 
frivolous, and unscientific. As a plea for 
“moderate drinking,’ it will do immense 
harm. Its rhetorical brilliance will com- 
mend it to the young and to the thoughtless, 
who will not realize how false and illogica 
its statements are. : 

We may admit that cranks and fanatics 
do sometimes swarm about the temperance 
cause (and no wonder!), that prohibition 
is not a panacea for all social evils, and that 
“moderate drinking’? does not apparently 
harm some people. But the economic waste 
of ‘‘moderate drinking”’ ; the physical and psy- 
chical degeneracy widely and generally due to 
it; the grave and numerous social and po- 
litical evils fostered by it; the injuries 
done to homes and children by it; the im- 
minent and immense dangers to health and 
character inevitably connected with it,— 
these are solemn realities which cannot be 
brushed aside by rhetorical phrases, and 
the spirit of levity is sadly out of place in 
any discussion of them. 

Prof, Miinsterberg asserts that abstinence 
from liquors would dry up the nation emo- 
tionally and turn Americans into dull, pro- 
saic drones, with no appreciation of art and 
music. There are, however, no facts in 
history or personal experience or scientific 
discovery to warrant this preposterous 
assertion. The appeal to life proves the 
contrary. Noble sentiments are not the 
product of whiskey, and appreciation of 
operas and pictures is possible without beer- 
drinking. I protest against such gross ma- 
terialism. 

Prof, Miinsterberg asserts that abstinence 
from liquors would rob our people of their 
best and surest means of relaxation, recrea- 
tion, and enjoyment. But the facts of life 
prove the exact opposite. Those who have 
experimented in both directions, the millions 
of ‘“‘moderate drinkers’? who have become 
total abstainers, assure us that they work 
more easily, rest more quickly, and enjoy 
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Deaths. 


SHATTUCK—At Francestown, N.H., A t 
George A. Shattuck, aged 65 yrs. ee et 


BOYDEN—In W: I g 

Boece wife of Pomees Bertee EN euetesee ae 
——a 

Mrs. Boyden was a member of the First Congregational 
Church and an earnest worker in the Sunday-school and 
Woman's Alliance, a trustee of the Public Library, and 
helper in all good works. Her happy and useful lifeisa 
pleasant remembrance to her family and friends. May it 
be an inspiration to others to follow her example. 


MARIA BARTON CHAPMAN. 

Through the sudden death of Mrs, Maria Barton Chap- 
man, of Brooklyn, N.Y., on Monday, July 20, the result 
of a most shocking accident, her family, her church, and, 
indeed, the entire community, have been called to sustaina 
well-nigh irreparable loss. Gifted with a strong and active 
mind, an amiable disposition, and unusual clearness of judg- 
ment, she met the varied demands of life in a manner to 
win the affectionate regard of many and the admiration of 
all. Remembering that only a few weeks ago she was in 
perfect health and full of interest in life with its many 
claims on thought and strength, it is difficult to realize 
that she has laid down the burden of the busy days. This 
brief word is not thought of as an adequate estimate of her 
worth, but only as a tribute of deep and sincere regard. 

While still in early middle age, Mrs. Chapman was left 
a widow, witha family of young sons to train up to man- 
hood, With loving devotion and unfailing constancy she 
gave herself to the duties of her home; and now, in their 
hour of bereavement, her children and her children’s chil- 
dren ‘‘Arise up and call her blessed.” If such were the 
whole story of this woman’s mature years, it were worth 
the telling; but, as is so often the case, domestic graces 
and virtues were in her an earnest of service outside the 
home. 

Of Mrs. Chapman’s activity ina circle wider than that 
of her domestic life much might be written, not only by 
those who worked with her, but, as well, by those who were 
benefited through her noble qualities of mind and heart, 
To the many movements for the léssening of human suf- 
fering and the building up of manhood and womanhood in 
a great city like Brooklyn, she gave time, strength, and 
means; and this service was rendered with a cheerfulness, 
a wisdom, and a modesty that called forth a quick response 
and made her “‘as one sought out and trusted” by high 
and low, rich and poor, alike. ’ 

For more than thirty years Mrs. Chapman was a mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church (Church of the Saviour), 
in Brooklyn, and during that long-period was a regular 
attendant on the services of worship as well as a promi- 
nent and trusted leader in the various activities of organ- 
ized church life. Her faith and works so mingled in her 
daily walk and conversation as to give a beautiful unity to 
her character. Truly hers was a religion of ‘love to God 
and love to man.’ She will be missed from her accus- 
tomed seat in the church whose every stone she loved; 
Her prompt and cheerful service in’ the field of charity 
and reform will be looked for in vain. Her cordial greet- 
ing will no more be given to those who held her in loving 
regard. But the memory of her noble, useful life will be 
thankfully cherished and will long be an inspiration to 
those who are working to bring in the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

“Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. Give her the fruits 
of her hands, and let her own work praise her in the 
gates.” F, 
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UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
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Marconi or Cable address, “* Undertaker, Boston.” 
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life more fully without using beer or whiskey. 
That human happiness is chiefly dependent 
upon alcohol is the wild assumption of 
an abhorrent materialism against which I 
earnestly protest. 

Prof. Miinsterberg asserts that abstinence 
from liquors would destroy national effi- 
ciency. But no statement could be more 
false. Statesmen in every land are saying: 
We must stop this drinking, or we can- 
not secure capable soldiers and_ sailors. 
Teachers in every direction are declaring, 
Pupils from drinking families, as a rule, 
stand at the foot of their classes. Captains 
of industry are telling their employees in no 
uncertain language, You must stop drink- 
ing! Judges on the bench are exclaiming, 
If it were not for liquor, how little we should 
have to do! Scientists in innumerable lab- 
oratories ate putting their fingers on dis- 
eased tissues and affirming, This comes 
from ‘‘moderate drinking.’’? Doctors and 
surgeons all assert, Indulgence in drink in- 
creases liability to disease and decreases the 
prospects of recovery. Distilleries and 
breweries the chief promoters of “national 
efficiency’’?? I protest against this ma- 
terialistic interpretation of life. 

Prof. Miinsterberg asserts that abstinence 
from liquors would deprive men of that 
discipline in self-control which is necessary 
to noble character: ‘moderate drinking” 
is, next to Christianity, the greatest civilizer. 

_Then the prophets of great religions have 
been mistaken, for they have condemned 
the drink habit. ‘Then the historians have 
been mistaken, for they have told us that 
the fall of nations has often been largely 
due to the drink habit. Then all the leaders 
of the Christian Church have been mistaken, 
for they refer noble character, not to beer 
and whiskey; ‘but to faith in Christ. Then 
all the teachers of morals have been mis- 
taken, for they emphasize domestic nurture 
and ethical training instead of indulgence in 
wine, I protest against this false and harm- 
ful materialism of life. 

This plea for ‘moderate drinking’’ is 
surely the worst and most harmful that has 
ever been penned by a college professor in 
our land. Others have justified indul- 
gence in liquor as a harmless pleasure: Prof, 
Miinsterberg represents it as the root and 
source of all the great and beautiful things 
in life, from industry to art, from recreation 
to character! It is appalling to consider 
what injury this article will do in college 
and university circles, where instructors and 
students are already too prone to the use of 
liquors. 

One thing is clear: if there were no ‘“‘mod- 
erate drinking,” there would be no drunkards. 
If no “moderate drinking,’’ there would be 
no saloons, where-every evil in the commu- 
nity is fostered. If no ‘moderate drinking,”’ 
there would be few paupers, criminals, and 
lunatics. If no ‘“‘moderate drinking,” there 
would be no bill-board profanity and no cor- 
rupting liquor-power in politics. If no 
“moderate drinking,’ a million mothers and 
children would to-morrow dry their bitter 
tears and enter the gates of an earthly para- 
dise. In view of these facts, even if the 
indulgence were harmless to me personally, 
how can I profess to be a Christian, a fol- 
lower of One who lived and died for others, 
and refuse to abstain from drink ‘‘for their 
~sake’?’? JosEpH H. CRooKER. 

RosLinDALE, Mass, 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Our Congratulations. 


We put out the hand of welcome to our 
Trinitarian friends who are engaged in 
Sunday-School work,—at least to those 
who are pleased with the progressive steps 
which were taken at Louisville, Ky., some 
weeks ago when the National Convention 
was held. I suppose it would be impossi- 
ble for our-neighbors to give credit ,to the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society for having 
led the way in this matter of graded lessons. 
There is a sense of humor in the situation 
which leads me to this comment. The men 
who are trying to develop the Sunday- 
School affairs of the various ‘Trinitarian 
churches know very well that our little body 
has always contended for the very things 
that are now tardily coming to recognition 
in their own ranks. But it would be, I 
suppose, a dangerous thing to acknowledge 
that the Unitarian heretics carried out long 
ago the same pedagogical ideas which are 
now, in such belated fashion, obtaining 
ground in the “orthodox’’ Sunday Schools. 
However, if the good work goes on, it mat- 
ters little as to whether just credit is given 
in the history of the progress. 

I should not allude to this subject in the 
particular way, I have were it not that 
most of the opposition in the Trinitarian 
ranks to graded lessons has come from the 
conservative element that seems to see some- 
thing irreligious and harmful in the proposed 
plans. It is a pity that progress depends 
so much upon the prejudices of good people. 
If our friends who have opposed the more 
systematic educational methods.could only 
broaden their minds, they would see that 
the so-called Uniform and International 
Series contain injuries, and threaten the 
integrity of the Bible more seriously than 
the course proposed. If there ever was 
any plan of study which flattened out 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, and gave 
them over to the pupils in a devitalized 
condition, it is the system called the “In- 
ternational Uniform Lessons.”” ‘This sys- 
tem of lessons had its great day and flour- 
ished, but the withering of it is clearly seen, 

I think the action at Louisville was con- 
sistent and wise. The Lesson Committee 
was instructed to continue the regular uni- 
form lessons for those who want them, and 
the same committee was also requested to 
issue a completely graded course of lessons 
for those who want that kind of instruction. 
We have never said in these columns that 
every Sunday School should inaugurate a 
Sunday-School graded course of lessons, but 
our society has always stood for an advance 
in that direction. It seems to me that 
what we can now offer to our Sunday Schools 
is quite ample and adequate for all possible 
situations in small or large schools. We 
shall soon have a completely graded course 
in which the manuals consecutively follow 
one another from the Kindergarten to the 
Advanced, There is also ready, and has 
been for some years, a varied supply of text- 
books for the One-topic Three-grade courses, 
in which there is a combination of the uni- 
form and the graded ideas. There still 
remains a large choice of books for any school 
,or teacher wishing to pursue an individual 
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course of instruction, The Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society has on its catalogue 
list over one hundred and twenty-five stand- 
ard publications to be used in the religious 
education of the young. 

Epwarp A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Comnties for 1908-09. 


The following comprise the list of National 
Union Committees for the year 1908-09, 
Those desiring information relative to any 
one of these should address the chairman. 

Finance Committee: chairman, Mr, A. 
Albert Wahlberg, Dorchester Centre; Mr. 
Palfrey Perkins, Salem; Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, Boston; Miss Mallie J Floyd, 
Dorchester; Miss Amy E. Taylor, Lexington. 

Policy Committee: chairman, Mr. Perey 
A, Atherton, Boston; Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, Jamaica Plain; Miss Caroline S. Bur- 
rage, West Newton; Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, 
Dorchester; Rev. Edgar S$. Wiers, Montclair, 
N.J.; Mr. Harold G. Arnold, Providence, 
Ral , 

Speaking Committee: chairman, Miss 
Grace R. Torr, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; 
Mr. Palfrey Perkins, Salem; Mr. Joseph A. 
Harwood, Littleton; Rev. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff, East Boston. , 

Publication Committee: chairman, Mr, 
Joseph A, Harwood, Littleton; Mr. Philip P. 
Sharples, Cambridge; Mr. A. Albert Wahl- 
berg, Dorchester Centre; Miss Amy E. Tay- 
lor, Lexington; Miss Caroline S., Burrage, 
West Newton. 

District of Eastern Massachusetts: chair- 
man, Rev, F. R. Sturtevant, Dorchester; Mr. 
Joseph A. Harwood, Littleton; Mr. Herfnan 
Peters, Cambridge; Miss Amy E. Taylor, 
Lexington; Rev. Abbot Peterson, Lancaster, 

District of Western Massachusetts: chair- 
man, Rev. Earl C, Davis, Pittsfield; Rev. 
Alfred Free, Florence; Rev. George B. Spurr, 
Petersham; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorches+ 
ter. 

District of Middle and Southern States: 
chairman, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, 
N.J.; Rev. John H. Holmes, New York; 
Miss Isabelle F. Walter, Charleston, S.C.; 
Mr. Walter P, Eaton, New York; Mr. Har- 
vey C. Merrill, Meadville, Pa.; Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

District of New England (except Massa- 
chusetts): chairman, Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well, Walpole, N.H.; Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe, Augusta, Me.; Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
Burlington, Vt.; Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, 
Saco, Me.; Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, 
N.H.; Mr. Harold G. Arnold, Providence, 
RI, 

District of Western States: chairman, 
Rey. Albert R. Vail, Champaign-Urbana, Il. ; 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman, Humboldt, Ia.; 
Rey. Robert E. Ramsay, Davenport, Ia. 

District of Pacific States: chairman, Rey. 
Sydney B, Snow, Palo Alto, Cal.; Rev. Max- 
well Savage, Redlands, Cal.; Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil, Bellingham, Wash, 

Nominating Committee: chairman, Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher, Newton Centre; Mr. 
Palfrey Perkins, Salem; Rev. Dudley H. 
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Ferrell, Brockton; Rev. Robert F, Leavens, 


Jamaica Plain; Miss Amy E. Taylor, Lexing- 


ton, 
Auditing Committee: chairman, Mr. Clar- 
ence B. Humphreys, Dorchester; Mr. John 
B. Proudfoot, Newton Centre. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 30, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. F. S. C. Wicks. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service, August 30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service August 30, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. John W. Day. 


At Bar Harbor the Sunday morning ser- 
vice August 30, at 10.45, will be conducted 
by Rev. Alva Roy Scott of Bangor, Me. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 30, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


Rev. John H. Holmes of New York will 
preach in the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, on Sunday morning, 
August 30. 


TheTuckerman School, Boston, for Sun- 
day-school Workers and Parish Assistants 
will reopen Tuesday, October 6, at 25 Beacon 
Street. For particulars address the Dean, 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild. 


Meetings. 


Hancock CONFERENCE.—The annual ses- 
sion of the Hancock Conference was held at 
Bar Harbor, Me., Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday, August 11 and 12, Rev, Alva 
Roy Scott of Bangor gave the sermon on 
Tuesday evening on “The Year’s Literature 
and Religion.’ Mr. B. C. Reynolds of Bar 
Harbor on Wednesday morning gave the 
address of welcome, and Rev. H. H. Saun- 
derson conducted the devotional services 
at the opening and at the close of the day. 
The conference was presided over in part 
by the president, Mr. Reynolds, in part by 
the vice-president, Rev. Mr. Saunderson. 
The general subject of the conference 
on Wednesday was ‘Unitarian Faith and 
Work.” Rey. C. F.-Dole, D.D., spoke of 
religion as nature’s highest form, inherent 
in the development of the life of the universe, 
and of its products as the justification and 
consummation of the creative process, Rev. 
Adelbert L.. Hudson, in speaking of “Lib- 
eral Faith and Spiritual Life,’’ spoke of the 
Infinite Reality overshadowing and includ- 
ing all our lives, in communion with whom 
is the source of our power. Rev. Mr. Foote 
referred to eminent examples of liberal faith 
and spiritual life in expression in music, 
in poems, in hymns, Under ‘‘The Uni- 
tarian Faith at Work,” Rev. Mr. Saunder- 
son spoke of faith, optimism, abundant life, 
and progressiveness, finding expression and 
instrument in the Sunday School Society 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. 


_ Miss Fanny Field of Cincinnati spoke of the 


‘sympathy and helpfulness working through 
he Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
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Christian Women, the message to people 
seeking the truth, the message of cheer 
to the sick or the isolated, the financial aid 
to new movements and to needy churches, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., emphasized 
the aim of the church to multiply the number 
of efficient, serviceable and happy men and 
women, and said our boast is the upbuild- 
ing and consecrating a happy home life, 
the giving to the world servants of the public 
welfare, by a religion dominated by reality, 
the reality seen most of all in the higher 
vision. Dr. Eliot gave a statement of the 
organized effort of the church through the 
various departments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, . 

The reports from the churches showed 
that Rev. Mr. Saunderson is supplying the 
pulpit for the summer at Sullivan, where 
lay services are held during the rest of the 
year; that Mr, Arthur H. Morris is conduct- 
ing the services for the summer at West 
Gouldsboro; that Bar Harbor is holding 
its usual summer services; and that the 
union churches on the southern side of the 
island are engaged in successful work. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to the 
speakers, the entertaining parish, the Maine 
Central Railway Company, and the steam- 
boat companies of Frenchman’s Bay. ‘The 
conference also recognized the courtesy of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
extending to the entertaining church the use 
of its dining hall for the luncheon, It also 
sent a message of sympathy and cheer to 
a member of the parish lying at home very 
ill. Officers were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, Mr. Fred A. Noyes, Sullivan; vice- 
president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. S. W. Sutton, Ellsworth. Executive 
committee, Mrs. Thomas F. Moran, Bar 
Harbor; Mr. Irving Osgood, Ellsworth; 
Mrs. E. S. Shaw, West Gouldsboro; Mr. 
Everett McFarland, East Lamoine; Capt. 
S. O. Moore, Prospect Harbor; Mr. Fred 
A. Noyes, Sullivan; Hon. Bedford E. Tracy, 
Winter Harbor. The session of 1909 will 
be held August 10 and 11 at Sullivan. 

Notwithstanding the threatening aspect 
of the skies, large delegations were present 
from Ellsworth and Sullivan, and a goodly 
delegation from West Gouldsboro. The 
service of music and song conducted by 
Mrs. John W. Doe, organist, Bar Harbor, 
Mrs. Charles J. Schmidt, contralto, Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Harold Whitmore, bari- 
tone, Bar Harbor, was most helpful. The 
entertainment of the parish was attentive 
and bountiful. The conference has passed 
into history as having assembled for the 


seventeenth time, and for the fourth time 
in Bar Harbor, where it was founded, in a | 


session of wholesome ‘inspiration and power. 
Churches. 


Bats, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety, Rev. A. N. Somers: Services are being 
maintained very acceptably these summer 
months by vacationists sojourning among 
our New Hampshire hills, this month Mr. 
Clark of Dover, S. C. Beane, Jr., of Andover, 
and Mr. Lewis of Kennbunk, Me., occupying 
the pulpit. The foundation walls of the 
church building have been repaired at a cost 
of $162. The annual August sale was held 
the 13th, and $55 were realized from the sale 
of fancy articles and a supper. 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Memorial Church, Rev. F. L. Phalen: Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, D.D., will preach on 
Sunday, August 30, and Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, D.D., of New York will preach on Sun- 
day, September 13 


Kavamazoo, Micu.—People’s Church, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy: Pastor and people of 
this church are in the midst of the annual 
two months’ vacation. The Post-office Mis- 
sion and Evening Rest (where self-support- 
ing women can get a warm supper in the base- 
ment of the church for 10 cents) are the only 
active branches during July and August 
The year’s work came to a fitting close with 
the annual June banquet under the auspices 
of the Unity Society. Rev. Shaw Barrow 
of Jackson, Mich., was the principal speaker, 
his eloquent talk on ‘‘Success in Life’? was 
highly appreciated. The Sunday following 
was the last service in the church year, after 
which the pastor and his family went to 
their summer home at Grand Haven on Lake 
Michigan. Everybody looks hopefully to 
the beginning of a prosperous church year 
the first Sunday in September, ‘ 


Alum, according to Adele M. Field, is 
a perfect preventive of the ravages of moths 
among woollens. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


es Saas 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable ef a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 


Additioral donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field Ses 
277 Tremont St., nn. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Why do they have consultations of 
physicians, pa?’’? “Sometimes one doctor 
can think of something to operate for that 
hasn’t occurred to the other.”—Smart Set, 


Captain C., a retired Yankee sea-captain, 
suffered much from rheumatism, and, speak- 
ing of it one day, he declared emphatically, 
“Why, I think if I should be taken suddenly 
well, I should not live a week.” 


“Which parable do you like best?” asked 
the clergyman of the small boy. The boy 
squirmed, but at last, heeding his mother’s 
frowns, he replied, ‘‘I guess I like the one 
best where somebody loafs and fishes.” 


“Pye got a washing-machine here,” be- 
gan the inventor. The capitalist looked at 
him in the cold, calculating manner common 
to capitalists, and answered, ‘‘ Well, if I were 
you, I’d run straight home and use it,” 


In the nature study examination came the 
demand, “Of what use are snails?’? Jimmie 
racked his brains in despair, and then wrote, 
“Snails are good to compare us to when we 
are slow.” It was he who to the question, 
“What are heavenly bodies?” replied, 
“Good dead people.”’—The Century. 


“Mother, does Dr. Smith wear his every- 
day clothes under that long white gown 
when he preaches?’ asked a little girl who 
had seen the edge of the minister’s trousers 
under his robe. ‘‘ Yes, dear,’”’ was the reply. 
“Well,” she continued, “now I know why 
it is called a surplus.””—Harper’s Weekly. 


Bishop Potter told the following story 
upon himself: ‘““I was a speaker at a recent 
meeting in the interest of an organization 
of which a woman is the president. I in- 
quired of Mrs, N., with the idea of be- 
ing facetious, ‘How many long-winded 
speakers will there be at this meeting, 


madam?’ ‘You are the only one,’ she replied | 


charmingly.” 


An Anglo-Swiss paper has the following 
story about the Bishop of Bath and Wells: 
“He was stopping at a small hotel in a little 
known Pyrenean watering-place, and his 
name was duly inserted in the visitors’ 
book. He at once received a number of 
business cards from plumbers and _ pipe- 
layers. The mystery was solved when it 
was found that his name had been entered 
thus: Mr. Bishop—Pays d’Origine—Angle- 
terre. Metier—Bains et Luits.’” 


“No, I shouldn’t want to live in a house 
like Philander’s,”’ Mr, Lawton announced 
after a visit to a nephew. “His cellar, 
now—it’s most desperately overflowed when- 
ever the weather is anyways damp.” ‘Just 
what do you mean by desperately over- 
flowed?”? asked Mrs. Lawton. ‘I mean,” 
said her husband, mildly, ‘‘that all they had 
to do was to open the door that led from 
the kitchen down cellar, and the apples come 
floating right in onto the kitchen floor, Is 
that plain to ye?” 


Dressed in the latest and most approved 
motor-cycling costume, with goggles all 
complete, the motor-cyclist in London gayly 
toot-tooted his way by Regents Park toward 
the Zoo. Suddenly he slackened, dis- 
mounted, and said to a small, grubby 
urchin: “I say, my boy, am I right for the 
Zoo?” ‘The boy gasped at so strange a sight, 
and thought it must be some new animal for 
the gardens. ‘You may be all right if they 
have a spare cage,” he said, when he could 
find his tongue, “but you’d ha’ stood a 
caf better chance if you’d ’ad a tail!’’—Tvt 

uts, 
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BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
6CO 


vot We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-Tuse _ 

Cuimineo Hatz Cocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating | 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 


5IL WASHINGTON ST 
DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
*name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD|? 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right for racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children, 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


' PpoT 


Trot, STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


GROWN 


‘ives fine 
‘atalogue. 


““JUBILATE DEO”? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


roots. C, 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
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Educational. 
- ee Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen watSincmm educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Th 


e€ 
MacDuffie School 
__ FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDufiie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


-> FOR-BOYS?)-~. 
Elementary and advanced classes, 
teaching. Scholarships, 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific. school, and business. Young boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E. HITE, 


Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academys.ctntenea in 1880 


The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Sareea 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest a 
desirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1908. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. Gace, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching under 
helpful supervision, in actual on-going schools. 

TUITION AND USE OF ALL BOOKS FREE, 

Examination for admission September 8 and 
9. Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving full information, address 

E. H. RUSSELL, Principal 
Worcester, Mass, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


